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“TO BE BURNT AS A WITCH.” 
(PANTOUM.) 


THAT you rode whistling down the lane, 
And saw me passing and found me fair, 

And turning, checked your horse again — 
This is the reason of all my care. 


And saw me passing and found me fair, 
That it was June and we were young — 
This is the reason of all my care, 
This is the sin that I have done. 


That it was June and we were young, 

That we danced thrice at the harvest ball ; 
This is the sin that I have done — 

Great sin to be fairest of them all. 


That we danced thrice at the harvest ball, 
That my heart was beating with joy and 
pride; 
Great sin to be fairest of them all 
When my fairness chained you to my side. 


That my heart was beating with joy and pride, 
That on my lips your name must falter ; 

That my fairness chained you to my side, 
That you prayed to me instead of the altar. 


That on my lips your name must falter ; 
That in church we heeded not psalm nor 
prayer, 
That you prayed to me instead of the altar, 
That I could not pray because you were 
there. 


That in church we heeded not psalm nor 
prayer, 
That I was a beggar and you were rich; 
That I could not pray because you were 
there — 
Cause enough they should call me a witch. 


That I was a beggar and you were rich, 
That my beauty needed not spell nor charm; 
Cause enough they should call me witch, 
Proof enough I should work you harm. 


That my beauty needed not spell nor charm, 
That you stooped to woo without shame or 


ear — 
Proof enough I should work you harm; 
I should wish you dead whom I held so 
dear. 


That you stooped to woo without shame or 
fear, 
That my love for you was as heaven wide; 
I should wish you dead that I held so dear, 
That my heart within me broke and died. 


That my love for you was as heaven wide, 
That you heeded me, not your horse’s 
steps ; 
That my heart within me broke and died, 
That my name was the last word on your 
lips. 


That you heeded me, not your horse’s steps — 
Proof that I wrought the mischief dire; 





That my name was the last word on your 
lips — 
All deaths are too kind for a witch, save 
fire. 


Proof that I wrought the mischief dire, 
I—whom a week would have seen your 
bride! 
All deaths are too kind for a witch, save fire ; 
All deaths are kind that lead to your side. 


I, whom a week would have seen your bride, 
I, to believe that my love was your bane! 

All deaths are kind that lead to your side, 
Love that is stronger than death or pain. 


I, to believe that my love was your bane, 
Because you, passing, had found me fair ! 
Love that is stronger than death or pain— 
This is the reason of all my care. 
All The Year Round. 


THE LINNET. 


THE scented gorse is rich in bloom, 
A golden glory of the waste, 
Sudden the twittering linnets come 
Where late their nest secure was placed ; 
One moment on the bending spray 
Alight, then down the breeze away ! 





THE CURLEW. 


WHERE the grey moor spreads wild and wide 
Afar the curlew’s wind-borne whistle floats ; 

Or where on level shore an ebbing tide 
Leaves rippled sand-flats, soft the plaintive 

notes 
Surprise the ear, while high on curving wing 
Speed the shy birds to some secluded spring. 
GERARD BENDALL. 


ELF; THAT IS “WHITE.” 


A SMALL thing white from tip to toe, 

A thing all made of:light and snow, 
Having a bit of all things white 

In earth and heaven that meet the sight; 
Across its brow a white sun-ray, 

Two whiter moon-beams stowed away 
Beneath its hair, where star-beams stray; 
A lily’s whiteness in its feet, 

A poppy’s in its eyelids sweet; 

A daisy’s, pink-tipp’d, in each hand, 
The sea-foam’s (newly washed astrand) 
Upon its knees, with cloud-edge white 
Adown its arms that flash in night — 
Yes, white thou art from toe to tip — 
Nay, stop! thou hast a crimson lip ; 

Thy starry eyes shoot beams of blue, 
Thy sunny hair’s of golden hue; 

Yet robed and wrapt about with light, 
Well may men call thee, small thing, white. 
Academy. Extsa D’EsTERRE-KEELING. 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT OF THE 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

In a former paper * (September 1888) it 
was shown, in some detail, how deeply 
Chaucer was indebted as a poet to that 
first stage of the great Renaissance move- 
ment which may be dated from the middle 
of the twelfth to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Europe then made its 
earliest distinct advance towards the re- 
covery of Graeco-Roman culture, so far 
as it could be strictly adapted to the senti- 
ments of medieval Christendom. This 
movement was cosmopolitan in its charac- 
ter, and felt over a wide area; manifesting 
itself everywhere in the universities which 
then sprang into vigorous life among the 
principal nations of the Western world. 
Yet its chief seat, great as was the place 
held by the University of Paris, was nat- 
urally in that fair region where, even after 
so many desolating torrents of Teutonic 
or Mongolion violence, the traditions of 
Rome and even some of her noblest build- 
ings still survived. It was there that 
painting and sculpture were making their 
youthful efforts to unite the beauty which 
Greece had taught mankind, with modern 
feelings and beliefs. And it was there 
also that literature, in the “ Divina Com- 
media,” received the first work that could 
be set by the side of those ancient master- 
pieces which the human race does not 
seem likely ever to surpass, or perhaps to 
equal. The earlier Renaissance, in a 
word, summed itself up in Italy, which 
was presently to become the sole parent 
of its later and better-known stage. 

But if Chaucer, as I tried to prove, owed 
to Dante his best and deepest impulses 
towards lifting English poetry also within 
the sphere of true and enduring art, yet 
the materials which he received from 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were equally im- 
portant to him. It was with these two 
Italians that the later Renaissance deci- 
sively began ; that revival, which revealed 
to their astonished and fascinated country- 
men, not only the literature of Greece and 
Rome, but the life of the old civilized 
European nations. Chaucer’s work, in- 


* Livinc AGgz, No. 2310, p. 3. 
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deed, taken as a whole, belongs rather to 
the medizval than the modern sphere. 
But in regard to culture he stands midway 
in the great Renaissance current; and his 
followers, during the fifteenth century, 
whether in England or Scotland, received 
rather his classical bias than the inspira- 
tion which his lively and sensitive genius 
caught from the depth of Dante, the love- 
liness of Petrarch, or Boccaccio’s narra- 
tive skill and gaiety. And this direction 
towards a somewhat limited and primitive 
classicalism (beyond which Chaucer could 
hardly go) remained supreme in our litera- 
ture during the fifteenth century ; it is not 
till we reach Wyatt and Surrey, early in 
the sixteenth, that models for poetry, in 
contrast with materials, were distinctly 
sought in either Latin or Italian writers.’ 
Chaucer’s school in England, in fact, pro- 
duced little approaching first-rate excel-' 
lence; whilst although their Scottish con- 
temporaries were considerably beyond 
them in point of poetical ability, yet that 
side-current came to a too early close, lost’ 
in the political and religious convulsions 
of unhappy Scotland, during the hundred 
years which divide Dunbar and Douglas 
from Drummond of Hawthornden. 

It was during the century following 
Chaucer’s death that the revival of let- 
ters established itself in England. The 
industry of some recent writers enables 
us to put together the story of this move- 
ment—a movement by which our litera- 
ture, our edugation, even in no small de- 
gree our morality, have been more or less 
transformed —in greater detail than, so 
far as I am aware, has yet been attempted ; 
and it is a story well worth recalling. 
Hitherto the Renaissance influence had 
been scarcely more than personal among 
us; the imperfectly grasped possession of 
a few men of letters. What, however, 
Chaucer and his followers had derived 
from individual travel or study, was hence- 
forth gradually laid open to all English- 
men who cared for intellectual advance. 
It is to that admirable and deeply inter- 
esting “ History of the University of Ox- 
ford,” by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, that I am 
most indebted for my materials. For it 
may be claimed with just pride by an 
Oxford man, that the revival of learning 
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was itself an essentially Oxford move- 


ment. It is not only as the “home of 
lost causes ” (to quote Arnold’s beautiful 
phrase) that Oxford has distinguished 
herself. Without making invidious com- 
parison between her and her distinguished 
sisters, in South or North Britain, the 
names of Roger Bacon, of Wyclif, and of 
those eight devoted pioneers whose efforts 
I shall presently record (not to touch on 
later leaders of thought), are sufficient 
proof that amongst the European centres 
of light and energy, Oxford has held a 
place inferior to none; nay, that she has 
most often taken the lead in giving those 
intellectual and spiritual impulses, those 
electric shocks, by which England has 
been vivified: Magna parens frugum, 
magna virum, as Virgil said of Italy. 

But these two magical names remind us 
that our Oxonian Renaissance was not, 
like the other Oxford movements which 
may be numbered from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth, the product of our 
own soil alone. It is to Italy that we, and 
Europe with us, are notoriously indebted 
for that vast awakening and extension of 
human intelligence, which, even with its 
many undeniable accompanying evils, 
must be conceded to the Renaissance. 
Italy, in Dante’s age, and mainly through 
Dante’s own vivid, vitalizing, and har- 
monizing genius, had consummated and 
taken to herself the earlier European 
struggle towards culture. And from that 
time for two hundred years —, 1300 to 1500 
we may roughly say—the life of the 
advance was all but wholly hers. This 
advance was most powerful, lived and 
energized most, upon four great lines: 
Geeek and Roman literature ; the vernac- 
ular literature created under classical in- 
fluence; the fine arts; and the first steps 
towards modern physical science in all its 
branches. It is the first of these, the 
classical revival, as transported to En- 
gland, which forms my present subject. 
The story divides itself into two periods ; 
and it may make this little essay clearer if 
I here briefly summarize their contents. 

We must first glance at the stage which 
classicalism had now reached. By 1450 
Italy had givena century of energetic and 
brilliant efforts towards the recovery of 
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learning. Much as generations of patient 
scholarship have done since, yet she might 
fairly boast that the old world had been 
then thrown open to the gaze of the mod- 
ern; and, indeed, the day of the Human- 
ists, as her early teachers were named, was 
already nearing its close. To this revival 
it should be noted that most of the well- 
known evils of the Renaissance were due. 
The intense admiration awakened for the 
writers of Greece and Rome (or, to speak 
more accurately, Grecian as interpreted 
by Roman literature) fell upon ground 
which the political and religious antece- 
dents of the country had left only too well 
prepared to bear the crop of a renewed 
and more corrupt paganism. On this 
theme, however (although perhaps hith- 
erto rather well worn than well analyzed), 
I need not dwell. Suffice it to say that 
the remorseless circle of compensation 
in human things, by which all advance 
is at the same time inevitably retrogres- 
sive, here also brought with it immense 
misfortunes ; but that, at the same time, 
the very exaggerations and abuses of I tal- 
ian classicalism aided powerfully to con- 
quer the natural lethargy of mankind, and 
to give the revival its permanent hold 
upon Europe. Italy, itis perhaps not too 
much to say, in this matter unconsciously 
sacrificed herself for the general estab- 
lishment and progress of culture. 

Our Oxford men thus came at the sea- 
son when they might gather the ripe fruit, 
and reject the rotten, of the Italian re- 
vival, which had preceded ours by a 
century. And for the first fifty years our 
Renaissance ran a similar course to that 
of its parent stream. Greek and Roman 
authors, as studied in Italy, were the dom- 
inating elements which by slow infiltration 
colored and changed our whole university 
education, and began thus to break down 
the barrier of ignorance by which the 
ancient world had been hitherto all but 
hidden from the modern. 

By 1500, however, English scholarship 
began to turn towards the text and inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and the writings of 
the early Church Fathers. This gave our 
Renaissance a new direction, in which 
Italy scarcely shared; it was the uncon- 
scious beginning of our religious changes. 




















Yet, except in the direction of biblical , 
| turns and declares itself. Itis true, as Mr. 


criticism, a century later, the English 
Renaissance owes nothing to the English 
Reformation, Had this not intervened, 
the evidence is clear that the leading 
-churchmen, such as Warham and Wolsey, 
would have done their best to carry out 
the new learning, despite the opposition 
of the backward, the purely monastic, 
party. The impulse given was, in fact, 
irresistible; the time had come, and we 
should, anyhow, have had a Catholic Re- 
naissance ; and one, probably, based upon 
larger lines than that which the order of 
the Jesuits soon after iastituted on the 
Continent. 

During this second period England di- 
verges wholly from Italy. In that country, 
“corrupted by over-rapid mental enfran- 
chisement,” * the Renaissance was now 
rushing rapidly to its close. Its course, 
which hitherto, in England, had been char- 
acteristically conservative and self-re- 
strained, from about 1525 was all but 
arrested by the Reformation, by the dark 
years of Henry’s all-devouring tyranny, 
and the dynastic shocks which followed 
his death. Whether during the shameful 
revel of anarchy and hypocrisy under 
Edward the Sixth, or the gloomy reversal 
to the Roman allegiance under Mary, this 
was a time of reaction in the calamitous 
sense of the word ; and when late in Eliz- 
abeth’s reign literature and culture reassert 
themselves, our Renaissance movement 
quickly assumes that new and more na- 
tional character which reveals itself in the 
great writers of that brilliant epoch. 


Before, however, entering on the Ox- 
ford movement itself, we must look back 
for a moment to the earlier work by which, 
even in distant England, the ground had 
been unconsciously prepared for the new 
culture. 

Waves of the elder and the later culture, 
of Monasticism and the Renaissance — 
the impulses, we might say, of Assisi and 
of Florence—had, for two centuries, 
washed uncertainly forward and backward, 


* I take this phrase from Creighton’s ‘‘ History of 
the Papacy during the Reformation’’ (1882-87), which 
incidentally gives the story of the Renaissance with an 
insight and an impartiality beyond any other historian | 
of the movement. 
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as we see at a river’s mouth before the tide 


Maxwell Lyte remarks in his “ History,” 
that from the time when the early scat- 
tered schools at Oxford had attained to 
corporate union as a university, “it had 
been tacitly recognized that .. . its pri- 
mary duty was rather to provide students 
with a liberal education than to instruct 
them in the distinctive elements of any 
particular profession.” Hitherto, how- 
ever, the studies had been principally di- 
rected by the Franciscan and Dominican 
friars, and subordinated naturally to the 
interests of those great preaching orders. 
But the Statutes of Merton were framed 
so far back as 1274 to train the scholars 
for the secular, in opposition to the regu- 
lar or monastic clergy; they did not re- 
quire clerical orders for an “indefinite 
time,” and allowed four or five to study 
canon and civil law; changes which, if 
apparently slight, yet mark a real advance 
towards wider culture. 

The Statutes of Balliol and those of 
Exeter (then named Stapledon Hall), in 
1316, show the same tone and object as 
Merton ; and in all three Oxford precedes 
Cambridge, where the Peterhouse regu- 
lations, copied from those of Merton, were 
not given before 1338.* New College in 
1379 displays a further development, 
twenty-four scholars amongst seventy 
being secular, and allowed to devote 
themselves to law, medicine, or astronomy. 
Yet the library — splendid in numbers for 
the time— bequeathed by Wykeham, 
shows no sign of classical literature. 
With Hallam we may in fact sum up, — 
that the education of the English gentle- 
man in those days included considerable 
familiarity with the French, and a slight 
tincture of Latin; of the Greek and Ro- 
man new learning, nothing. 

These, however, as we have said, were 
but the herald waves of the Italian flood 
—of the Renaissance movement, com- 
monly so called. The first distinct influx 
we may trace to Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, named by Henry the Fifth 
regent of England at the accession of his 
nephew, Henry the Sixth. Mr. J. R. 


* J. B. Mullinger’s History of the University of 


| Cambridge (1888). 
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Green in his “History” has drawn a 
lively picture of Humphrey. His passion 
for literature was genuine; and the clas- 
sical revival, then at its prime in Italy, 
was what specially attracted him. The 
great scholar Leonardo Bruni dedicated 
to the duke a translation from Aristotle’s 
“ Politics ;” his own court poet and orator 
was a scholar from Forli. “ But with its 
love of learning Humphrey combined the 
restlessness, the immorality, the selfish, 
boundless ambition which characterized 
the age of the Renaissance. His life was 
sullied by sensual excesses, his greed of 
power shook his nephew’s throne,” and, it 
may be added, in the end ruined his own 
career. 

Returning to his connection with schol- 
arship, Duke Humphrey’s one nobler side, 
in 1431 and 1439 he may be said to have 
founded the Bodleian Library by the gift 
of one hundred and twenty-nine volumes 
to Oxford. Other donations rapidly fol- 
lowed, and the two hundred and seventy- 
four volumes entered in the university 
register of the time display to us what 
may be called a genuine library of cul- 
ture. We note specimens of Ovid and of 
Quintilian (then and long after the leading 
authority for Latin style), seven volumes 
of Cicero; if but one Greek book (a vo- 
cabulary), Bruni’s excellent Latin versions 
from Aristotle, with others of Plato. In 
Italian literature we find no less than two 
volumes of Dante, seven of Petrarch, and 
five of Boccaccio; though whether these 
represented their vernacular or their Latin 
writings is not specified. And this Bod- 
leian in infancy was shortly supplemented 
by Tiptoft, Lord Worcester (whom we 
shall presently meet again), with the man- 
uscripts, valued at an immense sum, 
which he had collected in Italy, where the 
passion for these treasures, happily for the 
world, rivalled that inspired by gems and 
bronzes, pictures and sculpture. 

As usual, loss follows gain. It is sad 
to relate that of this noble treasury but 
eleven volumes are now traceable. The 
library was mainly ruined —“ dispersed ” 
is the euphemistic phrase of a recent his- 
torian—by the barbarism and robbery 
of the early Reformation. Bodley him- 
self could find none of the books, although 
three are now in the collection. ‘The 
manuscripts,” says Mr. Lyte, “disap- 
peared in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, lost through the negligence of one 
generation, or destroyed by the ignorant 
fanaticism of another.” But to that dark 
age we shall have to return in due season. 

It was in 1420 that Poggio Bracciolini, 





the great Tuscan scholar, gave that often 
quoted account of culture and clzssical 
learning in England, whence it may, I fear, 
be inferred that to Florentine eyes we 
were simply barbarians. But better days 
were at hand. Apparently between 1460 
and 1470 — perhaps a little earlier — five: 
adventurous Englishmen overcame “all 
obstacles in order to drink at the fountain 
head of pure learning in Italy,” placing 
themselves at Ferrara under the instruc- 
tion of Guarino Guarini.* 

Let us pause for a moment upon this 
turning-point in the progress of England, 
petty in appearance, immense indeed in 
its results. Our five countrymen, our five 
Oxford students, as I note with lawful 
pride — Fleming, Grey, Gunthorpe, Free, 
and Tipteft — were doubtless unconscious 
that their Italian journey was the first 
step in a movement incomparably more 
important than those great polities! erlnte 
through which England passed during that 
half-century — the conquest and the loss 
of France, the outbreak of the War of 
York and Lancaster. Upon the thorny 
questions what our higher education 
should now be, or what evils by inevitable 
sequence have sprung from the new 
learning of the Renaissance, we must not 
here enter. All reasonable men acknowl- 
edge that to the Italian classical revival 
modern culture is fundamentally due; 
that we derived from it what it is not too 
much to call the discovery of Greece and 
of Rome — the masterpieces and eternal 
models of literature, the creators of the 
laws of thought; that from this came also, 
in due time, the impulse towards physical 
science, and the yet greater science of the 
mind. If our five pioneers could not fore- 
see these results ; if, like Columbus, they 
rather coasted the New World than ex- 
plored it; if their studies, as we shall see, 
bore little visible fruit; yet to the torch 
which Oxford then lighted at Ferrara we 
all owe an immeasurable gratitude; 
throughout the whole sphere of human 
knowledge, at least, the flame then kindled 
is still the “master-light of all our see- 
ing.” 

We can picture to ourselves something 
of the scene in medizval Ferrara. Sev- 
eral of the Italian churches and university 
buildings yet retain monuments to famous 
teachers now forgotten. These show how 


* Mr. Hallam says the younger Guarini, Mr. Lyte, 
the elder. But as he was born in 1370, and died at 
Ferrara in 1460, if himself the teacher of our students 
we can hardly place their visit much later than 1450. 
It is, perhaps, worth notice that the name Guarino 
(= Warren) may point to a Teutonic ancestry. 











the classes were held. Long-robed stu- 
dents sit at their desks upon plain 
benches; the lecturer, perhaps discours- 
ing with southern energetic action, is 
enthroned above them; and, as we see the 
Egyptian kings in their sepulchral bas- 
reliefs, towers like a giant over his pygmy 
audience. Guarini himself was entitled to 
such a distinction. Born at Verona in 1370, 
he taught vigorously in Ferrara from 1429 
to 1460 ; our Oxonians must have gathered 
his maturest experience. Guarini had 
studied in youth for five years in Greece; 
he ranks high among the Humanist 
scholars of the first period. I find no 
notice of any writing left by him, but his 
special eminence seems to have been the 
accuracy, clearness, and method of his 
teaching. He and his friend Vittorino, 
who educated the Gonzaga family in 
Mantua from 1425 onward, are also sig- 
nally distinguished as amongst the very 
few Humanists who were respected 
equally for learning and for high moral 
character. No men could be better fitted 
than these two to create for us, in Mr. Sy- 
monds’s words, “ the system of our univer- 
sities and public schools.” Hence it is 
not in Oxford, not in England only, that 
the eternal debt of gratitude is due to 
Guarini. Ferrara should be an honored 
name from Australia to California, wher- 
ever the minds of English-speaking men 
are widened, strengthened, and refined by 
that classical culture which —thus far, at 
least — has found no rival as the organon 
of the highest education. 

A few words are now due to those five 
students, who also deserve our thankful 
recognition. 

Robert Fleming when in Italy was friend 
to many of her scholars, and brought back 
a number of precious books which he 
gave to the library of Lincoln College. 
Nothing definite is known of him as a 
teacher, but he compiled a Greco-Latin 
dictionary, which seems to have perished 
in the ravage of the Reformation. He 
wrote also a heroic Latin poem, printed at 
Ferrara in 1477, in honor of the reigning 
pope, Sixtus the Fourth. This pope, 
Francesco of Savona, is himself an only 
too characteristic specimen of the Italian 
Renaissance. He was distinguished for 
his own learning ; he founded the Vatican 
library; he built the famous chapel called 
by his papal name; he warmly encour- 
aged scholars. Under him, says Creigh- 
ton, “there was no doubt of the triumph 
of Humanism at the papal court.” But 


Sixtus was also privy, at least, to the hor- 
rible murder of Giuliano de’ Medici in the 
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cathedra! of Florence. It was under him 
that the moral standard of the papacy was 
fatally lowered in the eyes of Europe. 
These points should be noticed, because 
they give a glimpse of the corrupt world 
in which our countrymen found them- 
selves; we may justly say that it is to 
their credit how rarely they were infected 
by that Circean atmosphere and spirit 
from which they learned so much them- 
selves, and became qualified to doso much 
for us. 

William Grey, made Bishop of Ely by 
Pope Nicholas the Fifth in 1454, enriched 
the library of Balliol with many fine 
manuscripts from Italy. This collection, 
according to Mr. Mullinger, included Pe- 
trarch’s letters and works by Cicero and 
Quintilian, together with a new translation 
of the “ Timaeus ” and “ Euthyphron ” of 
Plato; which we may look upon, perhaps, 
as preluding to that completer work by 
which the present master has naturalized 
the great philosopher himself as an En- 
glishman among us. 

John Free, a student of Balliol, after 
studying at Ferrara took the degree of 
doctor of medicine at the neighboring 
university of Padua, early renowned for 
medical science and Aristotelian predilec- 
tions. The wealth which he obtained 
professionally “did not,” however, “ relax 
his attention to polite literature; the Ital- 
ians accounted him worthy to compose an 
epitaph for the tomb of Petrarch ” (Lyte). 
Free died at Rome in 1465, when just 
named Bishop of Bath and Wells by Paul 
the Second. Looking at these facts we 
may reasonably conclude that his resi- 
dence in Italy must have begun several 
years before 1460. 

John Gunthorpe, fourth on our list, gave 
manuscripts (says Warton) to both of our 
universities, wrote himself upon poetry, 
and reached such command over polished 
Latinity as to be appointed one of the 
Latin secretaries to Queen Anne by Ed- 
ward the Fourth in 1487. He died Dean 
of Wells in 1498—a worthy predecessor 
of that distinguished Italian scholar who 
now holds the office. It is pleasant to 
note how in every case before us the flame 
of study, carried from Italy four centuries 
ago, still burns in the sanctuaries to which 
these first adventurers bore it. 

Guarino’s last pupil, unlike those hith- 
erto named, was a layman of noble birth 
— John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. From 
Oxford he journeyed to Jerusalem, on his 
return spending three years in Italy, where 
he was in company with Free of Balliol. 
Tiptoft taught at Padua, and his elegant 
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Latin style as a speaker is said to have 
drawn tears from that sensitive scholar- 
pope, Pius the Second (Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini), the most genuinely human 
of the Italian Humanists. In England, 
Tiptoft “seems to have been regarded as 
the Maecenas of his age;” and Caxton, 
who in 1481 printed his English version 
of Cicero’s “De Amicitia,” extols him 
above all his contemporaries in * science 
and moral virtue.” Yet Tiptoft, like 
Humphrey, is too truly a child of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. It was he who, even in 
that cruel age, earned from his country- 
men the title of Butcher, by the merciless- 
ness with which he executed some cap- 
tured enemies of Edward the Fourth; 
suffering the penaity in his own turn 
during the brief restoration of Henry the 
Sixth in 1470. 

These five students, says Hallam, “ pre- 
ceded any whom we could mention on sure 
grounds, either in France or Germany; 
we trace, however, no distinct fruits from 
their acquisitions.” The reigns of Henry 
the Sixth and Edward the Fourth were in 
matter of fact years, as we might call 
them, of incubation; the seed was sown, 
but the crop not yet visible. Edward’s 
time, in particular (1461 to 1483), may rank 
as one of our lowest periods in literary 
production. Caxton’s arrival in England 
was, it is true, meanwhile preparing the 
way for the spread of genuine learning, 
but his books were more meant for general 
readers than for scholars. He did much; 
but the days when England was ready for 
an Aldus were still far distant. We may, 
however, note with pleasure that a Latin 
version of Aristotle’s “Ethics” was 
printed at Oxford in 1479. 

William Selling, fellow of All Souls, 
studied in Italy some years after the ear- 
liest group; he also brought over Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, which he gave to 
the celebrated monastery of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. His epitaph in the cathedral 
describes him as Graeca atgue Latina 
lingua perdoctus —the first Englishman, 
I suppose, thus commemorated. 

Our pre-Reformation scholars fall into 
two main sections. We have now seen 
the pioneers; the next answer to the Ital- 
ian Humanist teachers. Grocyn, Linacre, 
Colet, are here conspicuous. But it was 
no longer necessary for our scholars to 
cross the sea for the new learning; Italy 
now sends her missionaries to us. Cor- 
nelio Vitelli (I suppose from Citta di Cas- 
tello) settled in Oxford as a teacher from 
about 1488 to 1492; at one time inhabit- 
ing a room in Exeter, where the expenses 





of his fuel-cellar and chimney, duly en- 
tered in the college books, may suggest 
how the Italian shivered in the sunless 
north.* Vitelli’s seems to have been the 
first Greek taught publicly in our island — 
England thus following Italy at more than 
a century’s distance. From Vitelli, pre- 
sumably, Grocyn, educated at Winchester 
and fellow of New College (1442-c. 1519), 
learned the rudiments. Early in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh he was studying at 
Florence under the great Politian; and on 
his return hither, the first lectures on 
Greek given by an Englishman to En- 
glishmen were delivered (apparently in 
1492) in Exeter College, to which he was 
doubtless attracted by Vitelli’s residence. 
‘“‘ Erasmus,” says Mr. Lyte, “ who was for 
a while his guest, describes him as an 
incomparable man, and an accurate 
scholar, skilled in various branches of 
learning. The luxury and the prevailing 
scepticism of Florentine society had not 
corrupted the simple, earnest character 
of the English student. To the end of 
his life Grocyn continued ascetic in his 
habits, strictly observant of ecclesiastical 
regulations, and warmly attached to the 
study of scholastic philosophy.” 

Whilst Grocyn was working at Florence 
he was joined, about 1484, by yet another 
Oxford man, the eighth who has come 
before us, Thomas Linacre ; who, through 
Selling’s introduction, became a pupil of 
the Greek Chalcondylas and of Politian. 
Linacre here formed acquaintance with 
Lorenzo and Giovanni de’ Medici — after- 
wards Leo the Tenth. Going thence to 
Rome, while reading Plato’s “ Phaedo” in 
the Vatican he met the Venetian, Hermo- 
laus Barbarus, and became his intimate 
friend. I name these men, because Her- 
molaus, with Politian, ranked as pre-emi- 
nently the two best scholars of the age in 
Italian estimation. This isa further proof 
how our countrymen seem at once to have 
chosen out as their teachers the very 
choicest masters of the revival; how by 
some native instinct they separated at 
once the true grain from the plentiful chaff 
and rottenness of the Renaissance. 

This Oxford movement has been so 
little described that I have allowed myself 
to dwell upon these details. Note, again, 
how the Englishmen grew more at home 
in Italy. Linacre visited also Venice and 
Padua; at Venice making acquaintance 
with the world-famous printer, Aldus Ma- 
nutius; at Padua taking the degree of 


* See the excellent Register of Exeter College, by 
C. W. Boase (1879). 


















doctor of medicine. He then returned to 
England laden with valuable books, and 
with a knowledge of the Renaissance 
methods and learning, perhaps even more 
precious tous. No man of his age, so far 
as our evidence goes, was deeplier pene- 
trated by the best spirit of the revival. 

Linacre’s further career must be noticed 
more briefly. At first he also taught Greek 
at Oxford. Thomas More and Erasmus 
were here his and Grocyn’s pupils. He 
translated from Greek into Latin an astro- 
nomical work by the Neo-Platonist Pro- 
clus, which Aldus published for him at 
Venice in 1499 ; England thus fairly enter- 
ing on its own soil the field of the Italian 
revival. This book Linacre dedicated to 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry the Eighth ; 
and it may be some indication of English 
progress that, before his death in 1502, 
the prince, amongst other books, had 
studied Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero’s “ Orations,” Livy, Taci- 
tus, Pliny, and Thucydides—the only 
Greek classic named in the list. 

Linacre about 1509 took clerical orders. 
But his interest in medicine was unabated. 
He was court physician; he published 
several translations from the great med- 
ical writer, Galen, and founded at Merton 
the lectureship which, revived in 1856and 
devoted to anatomy, still bears his name, 
with another at St. John’s, Cambridge — 
whilst to him also the existing Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians owes its origin. He 
was the first president. Yet he did not 
forsake his classical scholarship, publish- 
ing a critical work of much merit upon 
Latin style, which was frequently reprinted 
upon the Continent. This, however, car- 
ries us on to 1524. 

The new learning was now moving 
rapidly, though with a promise destined 
to be long unfulfilled. And we may, per- 
haps, say with truth, that in the English 
nation, resting then and recovering from 
the desolation of the civil wars, the great 
revival found a soil next in fertility, next 
in congeniality to the Italian;* and this 
at the date when those studies were de- 
clining on their native soil, and the Hu- 


« The revival, in a serious sense, has hitherto only 
penetrated four nations. Among these, Italy holds the 
high place of the initiator. Germany, for about two 
centuries, has been supreme in research. When Italy 
became barren, France bore the great scholars of Eu- 
rope, and has since been eminent in skilful populariza- 
tion of Latin literature. But if we take the study of 
the two ancient languages together, and their infusion 
through the educated classes, may we not fairly ven- 
ture to claim for England the place nearest Italy in the 
golden age of her Renaissance? She has, at least, 


unquestionably turned the great gift to the best ac- 
count. 
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manists themselves began to be held 
pedants or sophists — giving place to cul- 
tivated men of the world, and the influx 
of the great Italian poets of the “ Cinque 
Cento.” 

The fifty years now sketched have 
shown us the formation of a learned class 
in England. To John Colet belongs the 
glory of creating the first public school of 
the Renaissance in the country. Born in 
1466, about 1493 he also, like Grocyn and 
Linacre, made his Italian journey. Of 
this we have no details. But his career 
shows that whilst he must have gone deep 
into the new learning (although, as it ap- 
pears, without mastering Greek), yet that 
the main result of his studies was in a 
new direction, destined to an importance 
which he could not have foreseen, Colet 
returned from Italy with a decided prefer- 
ence for Origen, Cyprian, and Jerome, over 
Augustine, Duns Scotus, and Aquinas. 
This change, this newer learning, involved 
ultimately no less than the rejection of 
the great logically organized scholastic 
theology of the Middle Ages, and the 
first foundation of a new system, based 
upon the earlier Church Fathers, above 
all upon the books of Scripture itself, 
approached in their literal sense, and 
regarded not as a collection of separate 
logical data, but as living wholes —as 
messages to man (if this be not too epi- 
grammatic a phrase), not as syllogisms. 
And in this spirit and on this method it 
was that Colet began lecturing in 1496 
upon the epistles of St. Paul, at Oxford, 
where a group of congenial and influential 
friends soon appears to have gathered 
about him. 

There was doubtless in the angry and 
contemptuous renunciation of Scholasti- 
cism, which Colet and the more distinctly 
pronounced reformers after him made, no 
little unfairness and ingratitude toward 
the system by which they had themselves 
been trained. Yet the scholastic method 
clearly had outlived its day, at least to the 
English mind; the time had come to pre- 
pare for a truer,a more scientific, a more 
fruitful Biblical exegesis. In the whole 
of this important province of study, how- 
ever, our Renaissance parts company for 
good from the Italian. But this subject 
lies outside the present sketch, except 
when we have to notice how the Refor- 
mation, during its earlier progress, exer- 
cised for the time that ruinous influence 
over education and culture which has been 
too commonly obscured or ignored by the 
political or theological partisanship of his- 
| torians, 
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Thus the Oxford movement now at 
length was penetrating the country. Latin 
literature, so far as 1450 the possession of 
a few, was becoming an open treasure, 
first to university students, and then to 
schoolboys. England in 1500 had reached, 
or nearly reached, the stage at which Italy 
by 1400 had arrived. Scholars, amongst 
whom several abbots and other high eccle- 
siastics are named, were multiplying rap- 
idly. The accession of Henry the Eighth 
seemed to open a new era more favorable 
to learning than that of his father. Colet, 
now Dean of St. Paul’s, took advantage of 
the time, and founded from his private 
fortune the school which till the other day 
stood yet within the churchyard, in I5Io. 
The image of Our Lord as the Holy Child 
over the master’s chair, with the inscrip- 
tion Hear ye Him, reveals the ruling bent 
of the founder’s mind. The master, ac- 
cording to the statutes of 1518, was to be 
“learned in good and clean Latin litera- 
ture, and also in Greek, if such may be 
gotten.” Lilly, the Oxford student first 
placed at the head, had in fact acquired 
the language at Rhodes and in Rome. It 
should be remembered that Colet himself 
(who studied Chaucer, Lydgate, and other 
English poets in order to improve his own 
style) by 1516 had not yet mastered Gréek, 
sine cuius peritia nihil sumus, as he pa- 
thetically remarks. Yet of the boys he 
says, “1 would they were taught always 
in good literature, both Latin and Greek.” 
Their Latin grammar was composed by 
Lilly with the aid of Erasmus, and pub- 
lished in 1513 with a preface by Wolsey, 
then Dean of York. Some opposition, 
indeed, arose ; a bishop whom Colet sar- 
castically describes as reckoning “among 
the wise of the day,” @ sapientioribus, even 
ventured to call the school Domum Idol- 
atriae*® Yet we, who know what the 
paganism of the revival was in Italy, and 
what were its moral effects, may recognize 
that the criticism had more force than 
Colet imagined. Despite this, however, 
the example of St. Paul’s was soon fol- 
lowed, and it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the system which has made our 
public schools so great and salutary an 
element in forming the national character 
is the direct result of Colet’s foundation. 

But this vast future reserved for the 
new learning, with all its widened hori- 
zons — the fruits to come from this tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, trans- 
planted from Italy — were unknown to 
that “ patriarch of English learning,” Gro- 


* Warton, History, sec. xxxvi. 





cyn, and to Colet, alike. May I quit them 
with a few lines written in their honor? 
What they taught was, in truth, — 
New learning all! yet fresh from fountains 
old, 
Hellenic inspiration, pure and deep: 
Strange treasures of Byzantine hoards un- 


And mouldering volumes from monastic 
sleep, 
Reclad with life by more than magic art: 
Till that old world renew’d 
His youth, and in the past the present own’d 
its part. 


O vision that ye saw, and hardly saw, 

Ye who in Alfred’s path at Oxford trod, 

Or in our London train’d by studious law 

The little-ones of Christ to Him and God, 

Colet and Grocyn!—Though the world 

forget 
The labors of your love, 
In loving hearts your names live in their fra- 
grance yet. 

Yet we must be careful not to exagger- 
ate our advance; and although Hallam 
does not seem to have observed his usual 
moderation when stating that Oxford, and 
England with her, “seems * to have been 
nearly stationary in academical learning 
during the unpropitious reign of Henry 
the Seventh,” it is doubtless true that 
little or no fruits of scholarship, in the 
way of edited classics or vernacular liter- 
ature, were thus far perceptible. But the 
influence of our first Humanist travellers 
— their reports of what was going forward 
in Italy, their books and manuscripts, their 
first lectures, had been working meanwhile 
like “‘ secret fire ; and the statutes framed 
by Bishop Fox for Corpus College, in 
1517, brought the classical Renaissance 
in its soundest and most useful aspect full 
before the eyes of Oxford. 

The advance shown in these statutes is 
so marked as to deserve special notice. 
Some acquaintance with Latin literature 
no less than with logic and philosophy was 
required from all candidates for the schol- 
arships; and scholars were not to be paid 
who could not readily write Latin verse 
and prose. Provision was made for a 
three years’ maintenance of a fellow or 
promising student in Italy or elsewhere 
abroad. The duty of the lecturer or pro- 
fessor of the humanities is “to extirpate 
barbarism from our beehive.” Natives 
of Greece or Italy are named as specially 
eligible for this office; one of the last 
testimonies to that cosmopolitanism, that 
liberal unrestrictedness of choice, which 


| was possible before the unity of the Ro- 
| 


* Hallam, Literature, Part I., chap. iv., § & 








‘ now appear. 





man Church was broken up. The list of 
Greek and Latin books for the students is 
much like ours, except that we note the 
absence of Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato. 
In theology the early Fathers replace the 
schoolmen. 

Greek, lastly, is offered as an alternative 
for Latin in the ordinary language of con- 
versation throughout the time spent within 
the college walls. This regulation doubt- 
less seems archaic, perhaps (it may be 
feared) impracticable —to us. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the use of Latin had 
been enforced and practised throughout 
the colleges from their beginning. It was 
obviously a substitute, and in many ways, 
we need not question, an efficient substi- 
tute, for the almost absolute want of books, 
in days before printing was diffused. The 
oral instruction through which the rudi- 
ments of Greek must at first have been 
given in St. Paul’s School was an analogous 
method of learning. Hallam has a strik- 
ing remark upon this. “The labor of 
acquiring knowledge strengthened, as it 
always does, the memory; it excited an 
industry which surmounted every obstacle, 
and yielded to no fatigue; and we may 
thus account for that copiousness of verbal 
learning which sometimes astonishes us 
in the scholars of the sixteenth century, 
and in which they seem to surpass the 
more exact philologers of later ages.” * 

No small excitement was created by 
these new measures; and the opposition 
was intensified by the publication, in 1519, 
of the second edition of the New Testa- 
ment by the great scholar Erasmus, in 
which he discarded the Vulgate — the 
authorized translation of the Church — 
and insisted upon an historical method of 
biblical study. Hence arose the brief and 
inglorious war between the Trojans, who 
supported the old system, and the Greeks. 
Thomas More, who was then with the 
king and Wolsey, perceived that this riot- 
ous attack upon Greek literature must be 
suppressed at once; and either he, or 
Henry himself, wrote a letter which threw 
the requisite handful of dust over the 
angry combatants, ensuring thus the tri- 
umph of the Bees, as Fox had named his 
students. 

Wolsey’s magnificent scheme for his 
“‘ Cardinal College,” 1527, carried instruc- 
tion further, and into greater details than 
the rules of Corpus. Homer and Plato 
But it is well known how 
the greed of Henry, that savage varnished 
with culture, crushed and maimed the 


* History of Literature, Part I., chap. iv., § 31. 
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great design of Wolsey, whose founda- 
tion of the Greek professorship in 1520 
was, thus far, the most conspicuous and 
lasting monument of the triumph of the 
classical revival. Cambridge, meanwhile, 
was quite untouched by the Renaissance 
at the close of the fifteenth century; she 
was some fifty years in arrear of Oxford. 
Some preparation had been made by the 
noble exertions of Bishop Fisher ; but the 
true commencement was due to the exam- 
ple and teaching of Erasmus, who resided 
and taught there between 1511 and 1515, 
and began “the somewhat perilous exper- 
iment of forming a class in Greek.” The 
grammar compiled by Chrysoloras for his 
pupils in Florence was that used by Eras- 
mus; but he did not find in Cambridge 
anything of the Italian enthusiasm. His 
pupils were scanty; he was unpopular 
among the seniors of the university (of 
which his own conspicuous “ literary sen- 
sitiveness,” as Hallam terms it, may have 
been partly the cause); and ill-treated by 
the barbarians of the town. His class 
thus proved a failure, and he left the place 
in 1513. Yet he recognized afterwards 
that Cambridge had some men of ability, 
and that a sounder learning began to mark 
the three colleges which were under Fish- 
er’s direct guidance. 

In 1519 Richard Croke was named 
Greek reader in Cambridge. He had 
been a pupil of Erasmus and of Grocyn, 
and, by the liberality of Archbishop War- 
ham, had studied and taught for twelve 
years in the universities of Paris, Louvain, 
and Leipzig, thus meeting the Renais- 
sance revival half-way to Italy. His Latin 
inaugural oration is one of the most curi- 
our documents we possess in illustration 
of English classical study during its first 
days. Itis asplendid, if rhetorical, eulogy 
of Greek literature and of Greek intellect. 
“ All that has raised man from the savage 
to the civilized state, he owes toGreece. I 
agree with those who attack our studies, 
that religion is our paramount interest. 
But whence does religion itself reach us 
but from Greece ? Was not the whole New 
Testament except St. Matthew written in 
Greek? Was not the Septuagint itself in- 
spired?” Mixed up with this exhortation 
come certain ancient uncritical arguments ; 
as that Hebrew was the oldest language 
in the world, and Attic Greek the second; 
or that Cambridge should take to Greek 
study, and not allow herself to be beaten 
(as Croke clearly felt that she then was) 
by what, on the authority of a long-for- 
gotten legend, he was pleased to call her 
old colony, Oxford. 
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Beyond the sphere of the universities, 
however, we have as yet little evidence of 
the advance of the new learning. Very 
few classical works had thus far been 
printed in England; and our own litera- 
ture is almost a blank. Some tincture of 
scholarship existed about the court, as we 
infer from the production of a play by 
Plautus at the palace of Greenwich in 
1520. Similarly in Scotland it was King 
James the Fourth who, in 1496, ordered 
that gentlemen’s sons should be sent to 
school to learn Latin. The order displays 
the king’s temper, even if in “rude Scot- 
land” it could, probably, be of little use. 
His son Alexander, however, was the 
pupil of Erasmus in Greek. But this 
promising boy fell at Flodden; and after 
that disastrous day the shameful devasta- 
tion of the Lowlands by Henry the Eighth, 
and the disturbed state of the country, 
threw Scotland backward in culture. The 
translation of the “ Aeneid” by Douglas, 
though completed about 1513, was not 
printed before 1553. 

But the bright dawning of our early 
revival — that Renaissance which, in Mr. 
Brodrick’s words, “ may not improperly 
be regarded as a legacy of Catholic to 
Protestant England” — was soon over- 
cast. Our reign of terror is now at hand ; 
the murders, the robberies, the despotism 
carefully masked under legal forms, which 
have raised Henry the Eighth to that 
evil eminence among the “enemies of the 
human race,” upon which the sophistries 
lavished in the vain effort to remove him 
by an eloquent special pleader (vitiated 
himself by the superstition of hero-wor- 
ship) have left the figure of the tyrant 
only the more odiously conspicuous, Even 
from 1520 the universities begin to pass 
under a period of depression; and by 
1530, Mr. Lyte notes that Oxford was now 
much reduced in numbers, morally dete- 
riorated, and far less free than in medizval 
days. Enthusiasm died out; the Renais- 
sance movement was arrested. As the 
Reformation advanced, the sky darkened ; 
and the despot’s hand made itself more 
distinctly felt in the royal visitation of the 
universities arranged under the directions 
of Cromwell — first Anarch of that name 
—in 1535. It is true that orders were 
given to appoint classical lectureships, to 
be compulsorily supported by the col- 
leges; and that Regius professorships 
were founded, and paid by confiscation 
of Church property. That the king, as 
Mr. Brodrick too courteously assures us,* 


* History of the University of Oxford (1886), 





deserves credit for these acts, we can 
only read with a smile. The visitation 
was in reality a heavy blow to culture; 
doing thus, by robbery and main force, 
what is only valuable and healthy if 
brought about by the natural movement 
of the human mind. Hence it is no won- 
der that the decline of the universities 
continued in an aggravated form. The 
main causes of this may be briefly stated. 
The destruction of the monasteries, com- 
pleted by 1539, wholly depriving many 
towns and villages of their only means of 
instruction, cut off the supply of young 
scholars. A servile and degraded parlia- 
ment is always the very best instrument 
of tyranny, and the legislation dictated by 
Henry had shaken men’s confidence in 
every direction. Words and even thoughts 
were now legally declared high treason ; 
under “ the generally hideous aspect which 
things had assumed,”’ * how should litera- 
ture and scholarship flourish? And even 
had these causes not existed, the revival 
would have been impeded seriously by 
the religious dilemma of the period, di- 
verting men’s minds to controversy, pas- 
sion, and persecution. 

Yet during this dark age some brighter 
spots may be noted in favor of classical 
learning. Greek was lectured on at Cam- 
bridge in 1533 by Smith, the first Regius 
professor, and he and Cheke, celebrated 
by Milton, improved the pronunciation of 
the language, which was then spoken in 
its later degenerate form.t We have no- 
ticed the appointment of classical lectur- 
ers at Oxford. The royal family seem to 
have been well educated. Edward the 
Sixth, it is said, studied Aristotle’s 
“ Ethics ” in the Greek, though with little 
apparent personal benefit. Elizabeth’s 
learning is well known; indeed, if we are 
to call James the First such, she also can- 
not escape the name of pedant. 

Scotland, vexed by internal miseries, 
and desolated, as I have noticed, by the 
savage border warfare of Henry the 
Eighth, made, meanwhile, but scanty prog- 
ress. No classical book, and very few 
others, appeared before 1550. Greek, 
however, was first taught in 1534 at Mont- 
rose, where a successful school seems to 
have existed. 

* I quote these words from the able and interesting 
** History of the Church of England,” by Canon R. W. 
Dixon (1885) — by far the fullest, and (on the whole) 
most honest account known to me cf Church matters 
under Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth. 


+ Attempts have been now and again made to restore 
this barbarism. But common sense will cordially agree 


| with Hallam that, to adopt the pronunciation of the 


| modern Greeks, “* even if right, would be buying truth 
” 


very dear. 











THE OXFORD MOVEMENT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Henry’s reign was followed under his 
son by even worse days, which in turn 
have been even more misrepresented by 
the spirit of party. Under the crew of 
greedy hypocrites who now ravaged the 
country, new visitations were inflicted 
upon Oxford and Cambridge in 1548- 
1549. Virtue and religion themselves 
could not proclaim higher principles than 
the royal commissioners ; but their visit, 
as they knocked the colleges about, ex- 
pelled members at pleasure, inflicted com- 
pulsory oaths, and violently interfered 
with the college funds, gave a further 
shock to the universities. The result may 
be read in a sermon publicly preached in 
London on behalf of Cambridge by Lever, 
in 1550. 

The reformation of religion [said he at 
Paul’s Cross] ought to have aided poverty 
and learning. It has decayed the Universi- 
ties. None but private men are enriched by 
it. Abbeys, colleges, chantries, are all gone: 
but to none but private men. The late king 
founded a new college in Cambridge, and 
gave some other benefactions. But since you 
came to be the disposers of his liberality, out 
of two hundred students in divinity that were 
there, all are gone; house and man, young 
scholars and old doctors, not one is left. Of 
one hundred of another sort, who had bene- 
fices or rich friends, and lived in hostels or 
inns, none are left, save a few who are crept 
into colleges to take the livings of poor men. 
The few who remain in colleges cannot pursue 
their studies for lack of exhibition and help. 
They read and study all day long, from four 
in the morning; their dinner is a penny piece 
of beef among four, with‘the broth, salt, and 
oatmeal; their supper is little better; and 
having no fires, they walk up and down to 
warm their feet at bedtime.* 


Learning and advance in culture had, 
one would think, received blows enough 
from their pretended friends. Yet days 
even more shameful: followed. A new 
visitation was made by the revolutionary 
government in 1551 ; and although the list 
of commissioners includes Ridley, Cheke, 
Cecil, and others from whom better things 
might have been expected, yet the result 
was simple desolation. The treasury was 
broken open, and its contents were seized ; 
many records of the university were de- 
stroyed. “All academical dignitaries ” 
{to quote once more from the warden of 
Merton) “ found guilty of upholding the 
old faith ” were expelled by the visitors ; 
“altars, images, statues, the things called 
organs, and everything else which seemed 
to savor of superstition, were defaced or 


* Canon Dixon’s History. vol. iii., chap. 17. 
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swept away... . The amount of destruc- 
tion wrought by their orders among the 
libraries and chapels of colleges cannot 
now be estimated, but it was certainly 
enormous, and cart/oads of classical and 
scientific manuscripts were consigned to 
the flames, together with many an illumi- 
nated masterpiece of scholastic litera- 
ture.”* The reforming faction of Oxford 
joined with the royal visitors in the con- 
tempt with which they treated the existing 
system of education; the very degrees of 
the university, with a fanaticism worthy 
of Fox in the next century, were con- 
demned as anti-Christian. 

It is no wonder that the universities, for 
Cambridge seems to have fared no better, 
were now nearly deserted, and that washer- 
women at Oxford dried clothes in the 
schools of arts. “The non-collegiate stu- 
dents became fewer and fewer; the most 
experienced teachers gradually disap- 
peared; the impulse of the Renaissance 
died away.” The disastrous and reaction- 
ary reign of Edward the Sixth marks the 
lowest point, the nadir of English liberal 
culture; Puritanism—for the thing ex- 
isted before the name — displaying already 
its natural antagonism to intellectual free- 
dom and culture. 

No substantial improvement followed 
for many years; although it is to the credit 
of the next reign that Trinity College, 
Oxford, was founded by Sir Thomas Pope, 
upon the best lines of the Renaissance 
revival, and that Cardinal Pole, who had 
the oversight of the statutes, in Pope’s 
own phrase, advised him “to order the 
Greek to be more taught there than I have 
provided. This purpose I well like; but 
I fear the times will not bear it now.” 

It was not before half of Elizabeth’s 
reign was over that either literature or the 
universities recovered their lost ground. 
The long chancellorship of Elizabeth’s 
infamous favorite, Robert Dudley, Lord 
Leicester (1564-1588), was specially inju- 
rious to culture; “neither learning nor 
education,” says Mr. Brodrick, “ flourished 
under Oxford Puritanism.” Leicester, it 
should be remembered, affected to belong 
to that party, or at any rate acted as its 
patron. But the revival of letters was 
now too firmly established in the country 
to be repressed, although it now took an 
English, an insular character, and hence- 
forth, except in our poetry and drama, is 
almost dissevered from that southern 
Renaissance whence it drew its first origin 
and inspiration. F. T. PALGRAVE. 


* Brodrick’s History, p. 81. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.”’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST PARADE, 


THE Sunday which was to mark the 
beginning of the Mutiny as a wide-spread 
affair, which was to be the precursor of so 
many similar evil days for the English in 
northern India, which at Abdoolapore was 
to be a witch’s or devil’s Sabbath —a day 
of blood and slaughter — passed away in 
Khizrabad with its usual quiet routine, 
with its morning service (held, as is usual 
at this season of the year, at six o’clock in 
the morning, and even then under waving 
punkahs) and its evening service. 

We have now arrived, therefore, at the 
fourth day of our tale— Monday, May 11, 
1857. 

In the city the cry of “ Allah-ho-akber /” 
from the lofty minaret awakens the sleep- 
ers, quickly or tardily, from their slum- 
bers, in the usual daily fashion. But in 
the outlying English cantonment the 
boom of the gun on the ridge this morn- 
ing produces in the lines of the three 
regiments and in the bungalows of their 
officers an immediate awakening and a 
bustle and movement it has not done for 
many months back. By sunrise the three 
regiments and the battery of artillery are 
all on the general parade-ground; and by 
that time all those in whose fate we are 
interested, or whose names we have occa- 
sion to mention, are gathered together 
there too. Colonel Barnes and Major 
Coote and Colonel Grey are of course at 
the head of their respective regiments; 
and little Brigadier Moss is there on his 
charger, with his aide-de-camp behind 
him, in command of the whole. And 
there among the spectators is little Mrs. 
Moss in her big barouche, and Major 
Fane and Mrs. Fane in their carriage, and 
Beatrice and Lilian Fane on horseback; 
and Maud and Agnes Hilton have ridden 
out with their father; and Mrs. Hilton 
has driven herself out in the dog-cart 
(though itis held by many that itis not 
proper for a lady toenter a dog-cart, much 
less drive herself in one). May Wynnand 
her father have come round this way in 
their usual morning drive, and Lennox is 
by the side of their carriage on his famous 
coal-black war-horse. And William Hay 
is with his regiment ; and Tommy Walton 
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and Loo Hill, those youthful warriors, are 
with theirs; and Tommy’s heart beats 
fast as he gazes at Lilian Fane lounging 
easily on her horse. And here are Dr. 
Campbell and Mrs. Campbell and their 
dear little daughter, with her beautiful 
golden hair; “Jock” looms very large in 
the little Victoria phaeton. And here is 
Mr. Melvilin his drag. With the excep- 
tion of the coachmen, and grooms, and the 
bearers and ayahs in charge of the little 
white-faced children, there are no natives 
here but the sepoys in their long, serried 
ranks, and the artillerymen with the guns. 
The spectators consist entirely of the 
English ladies with their children and the 
Englishmen in the civil employ of the 
government. The function is purely an 
English one; it does not concern the peo- 
ple of the town; at all events, there is not 
a single one of them there. 

The brigadier having taken up his posi- 
tion in front of the troops, the business of 
the morning begins. The prociamation, 
or, to be more exact, the general order by 
the commander-in-chief of the army, is 
read out. The circumstances attending 
the outbreak in the 34th Regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry, which formed the beginning 
of the great Mutiny (then took place the 
first shedding of the blood which was to 
flow in such torrents afterwards) are de- 
tailed at considerable length. They are 
already known to every one present, and 
are not listened to very attentively. Old 
Barnes’s thoughts are away at his bunga- 
low, with that folded blanket in which his 
supply of ice for the day had been brought 
from the store-pit, and peeping into which 
before he left he had seen how distress- 
ingly small the quantity was. And young 
Walton is thinking only of Lilian Fane. 
And the Soubahdar Rustum Khan, and 
the Soubahdar Matadeen Panday, and a 
great many of the men of their respective 
regiments, are wondering how far off the 
mutinous regiments from Abdoolapore 
may at this moment be. More attention 


is paid to the latter part of the manifesto. - 


The army of Bengal is reminded that the 
government of India has “ never interfered 
to constrain its soldiers in matters affect- 
ing their religious faith.” There were 
many more such laborious sentences. “ It 
had no desire to do so now. It had so 
assured the sepoys already.” If they “ re- 
fused to believe these assurances, and to 
allow suspicions to take root in their 
minds, and to grow into disaffection, in- 
subordination, and mutiny, the fault is 
their own and the punishment will be upon 
their heads. That it will be a sharp and 
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certain punishment the governor-general 
in council warns them.” 

Strange to think— though, of course, 
the thought did not occur to any of the 
English people present — that the threat- 
ening came from that sprinkling of En- 
glishmen and was addressed to that mass 
of dark-faced men; that the threatened 
outnumbered the threateners by more than 
twenty toone ; that the physical force was 
entirely on their side. Then the old brig- 
adier addresses a few words to the men. 
He has served with them for forty years 
and has always been their friend. Let 
them prove true totheirsalt. Their honor 
and their interests went together. 

In one regiment that “ruffling blade,” 
that man of the world, the Mahomedan 
Soubahdar Rustum Khan, who has been 
in many curious scenes and situations, is 
thinking how strange it is that the adven- 
ture upon which he is now about to enter 
should be so dramatically begun. And 
that Brigadier Moss and a"! the other 
officers should be going tnrough this 
ceremony quite unconscious of the near 
approach of the mutineers from Abdoola- 
pore —that those English ladies should 
be lolling in their carriages quite uncon- 
scious of the impending danger — affords 
the crooked Brahmin soul of the Hindoo 
Soubahdar Matadeen Panday in another 
regiment a huge delight. And though the 
dusky faces of the sepoys show no trace 
of any emotion, the hearts of many among 
them are greatly moved at the thought of 
what the next half hour may bring forth; 
some are elated, some greatly cast down. 
But now the business is over. The three 
regiments march off to their respective 
lines. The little crowd of white-faced 
spectators disperses; the lighter roll of 
their carriage-wheels mingling with the 
rumble of the guns. The 76th has to fur- 
nish the city guards for the ensuing week ; 
these are told off at once on the parade- 
ground and march to the city direct, Wil- 
liam Hay being in command of them. 

William Hay has dismissed his men at 
the Jumoo Gate; he rides on straight to 
the Fanes’ house, which is not very far 
off. He finds Major Fane and Mrs. Fane 
and the two girls seated together in the 
broad pleasant western verandah which 
looks out on the garden, in which, if no 
flowers are brightly blooming, plenty of 
birds are merrily singing and piping. The 
chota hazree (or “little breakfast ”) was 
eaten before they went out; but fruit is 
very refreshing after the morning ride, 





and so a number of yellow musk-melons 
have been set out on a little table, and | 
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Lilian is busy conveying the fragrant 
golden morsels to her fragrant rosy lips. 

“Have some mango-fool, Will,” says 
Lilian to Hay as he seats himself, pointing 
to a full bottle of that delicious com- 
pound, which has been made early in the 
morning and set in a freezing mixture to 
cool. 

“Oh, I had my tea before I went out,” 
says Hay. 

** Of course I know that,” says Lilian. 
“ But you must have mango-fool too.” 

“ No, I thank you.” 

“ Oh, yes, you must,” and she fills him 
out half a tumblerful. And then Lilian 
quietly watches her brother-in-law to be. 
Hay makes a little too much of his disre- 
gard of the pleasures of the table, or 
rather of all eating and drinking. “I do 
not care what I eat,” “I eat to live, but do 
not live to eat,” were sayings a little too 
frequent inhis mouth. He makes too great 
a parade of his indifference. He makes 
too much of a concern of his unconcern. 
Lilian likes to amuse herself with this 
little weakness of his. She likes to draw 
him out. She will exaggerate her own 
delight in the pleasures of the palate, 
which is naturally keen enough. She will 
use that strong language loved of girls to 
express her liking, often pretended and 
got up on the spur of the moment, for 
some dish or drink, until she arouses him 
into admonition and reproof. She “ dotes ” 
on this (perhaps guava-jelly), and she 
“adores ” that (it may be mango-preserve), 
and this is “awfully nice,” and that is 
“perfectly heavenly — quite divine,” two 
phrases which are always sure to draw 


‘forth his animadversion, to “fetch him,” 


as Lilian expressed it. Then he will rea- 
son with her upon her waste of feeling, 
on her misuse of language: “ heavenly” 
applied to something to eat, a sweetmeat 
— “divine” applied to something to drink, 
asherbet. Then Lilian will put ona pretty 
penitent air, and, possessing a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, she will laugh in her 
sleeve at this solemn exaggeration of petty 
things ; and then Beatrice will get angry; 
she likes not this fooling of her lover; 
and this adds to Lilian’s mischievous de- 
light. 

“« The bwigadeeah” (that was a very 
difficult word for him) “made a vewy 
good speech this morning,” says Major 
Fane to Hay. “ Yes; a very good one,” 
says Hay, as he stretches out his hand 
and seizes the tumbler with the mango- 
fool in it, and in an indifferent, uncon- 
scious sort of a way. Hay eats as if he 
had no more taste of the food he puts into 
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his mouth than the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the wheat put between them; as 
if he put it there merely to be ground. 
Most people have their weaknesses, the 
“defect of their qualities;” but William 
Hay was a very fine fellow all the same. 

Lilian watches that careless, indifferent 
seizing of the tumbler with huge delight. 

“It ought to have a good effect on the 
sepoys ” says Major Fane. 

“It was hardly needed,” says Hay, as 
he raises the tumbler and empties it in 
one or two quick, hasty, unthinking, un- 
tasting gulps; lets his mouth receive it 
and his throat swallow it without any 
concern of his own. Lilian’s bright eyes 
twinkle. 

“You should not drink off mango-fool 
like that,” she says. ‘“ You do not get the 
taste of it. You ought to eat it spoonful 
by spoonful, as you will see me do just 
now when I have finished this delicious 
melon. How I dote on melons! This is 
a divine one.” 

“Some one dwiving vewy fast,” says 
Major Fane, with his quiet drawl, as the 
metalled road that runs by the house 
rings with the sharp strokes of a horse’s 
hoofs. Those iron-bound hoofs strike 
the road faster than ever lightest hammer 
tapped on anvil; that horse must be a 
very fast one and going at topmost speed. 

“He is coming in here, whoever it is,” 
says Hay. There is a rapid roll of 
wheels along the avenue leading up to 
the fine large portico on the other side 
of the house. 

“Give me some of the mango-fool, Lil- 
ian,” says Major Fane. But at this 
moment a servant approaches the veran- 
dah and says that Mr. Melvil is in his 
buggy under the porch and desires to 
speak with Major Fane there. The major 
rises from his chair in his usual leisurely 
way and passes into the house with his 
usual quiet saunter. Then the same ser- 
vant comes back with the message that 
Major Fane will not need his own buggy 
now, as Mr. Melvil has taken him to the 
arsenal, that his breakfast is to be sent to 
him there as usual, and that some of the 
mango-fool is to go with it. 

And now Mrs, Fane goes into the house 
to fulfil some of her early morning house- 
hold duties. And Lilian, after lingering 
for a little while in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of annoying the lovers with her 
unwelcome presence, has compassion on 
them, and departing leaves them to the 
supreme enjoyment of their own company. 
They cannot enjoy it very long, for the 
tatees or grass screens have to be placed 
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against the doorways of this western veran- 
dah. And now Hay has mounted his horse 
and is riding back to his temporary quar- 
ters. He is lounging easily along under the 
shade of the trees by the side of the road, 
when he is met by one of his men, who 
makes him a communication that causes 
him to dash forward at full speed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TRAPPED. 


“Wuat is it, Melvil?” asks Major 
Fane, as he gets to the side of the buggy 
in which that gentleman is seated; they 
had already met and exchanged the usual 
greetings on the parade-ground. 

“IT have come to tell you that the cav- 
alry regiment at Abdoolapore has mu- 
tinied ——” 

“Qh!” 

“So have the two infantry regiments.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ And the three together are marching 
for this place—are now within a few 
miles of it.” 

Mr. Melvil is a courageous, a proudly 
courageous man; but he is the man in 
supreme authority here, and his responsi- 
bility isa heavy one. He has charge of 
this great city, and the charge is no light 
one. When speaking to Mrs. Hilton, the 
night of his entertainment, he had pooh- 
poohed the idea of a rising in that city; 
but he knows that there are turbulent 
classes in it which may be aroused at any 
moment to deeds of violence and mischief. 
He cannot prevent his words from being 
a little hurried as he makes mention of 
the near approacli of this large body of 
mutineers, But Major Fane only says 
“Haw!” 

“‘T was about to drive down to my office 
when I got the news. I sent my orderly 
off with it to the brigadier and then came 
straight to you. We must keep them out 
of the city, and it occurred to me that they 
might try to get in at your water-gate ” 
(this was one of the two gates of the 
arsenal and opened directly on to the river 
bank). “If you will have that closed, I 
will go on and have the River Gate ” (this 
was the gate of the city to which the 
bridge of boats across the river led up) 
“closed also. I can drive you to the 
arsenal. We had better go at once. 
There is no need to frighten the ladies. 
It will be better to keep this information 
to ourselves until the gates are closed. 
All will be safe then.” “ All wight!” says 
Fane, and then, calling for his hat, he 








gives the message about his breakfast 
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and the mango-fool, and jumps — no, 
mounts leisurely —into the buggy. As 
they are whirling along, Melvil says, — 

“I suppose Moss will send a regiment 
down into the city at once?” 

**T suppose so.” 

“ Do you think the regiments here are 
to be depended upon?” 

“I do not know about the 76th; it has 
been shaky before. But I should think 
the others are; the Grenadiers most cer- 
tainly.” 

“1 do not understand how these fellows 
have managed to get as far as this, how 
they were allowed to get away from Ab- 
doolapore after they had mutinied — Ab- 
doolapore with its mass of English troops ; 
the Rifles and the Carabineers and the 
Bengal Horse Artillery.” 

“ They got away at night.” 

“ But the English troops must be after 
them. It will not be long before ¢hey are 
here too ws 

That was to be the thought of every one. 
That was to be the supposition which was 
to govern the events of the day. On it 
everything was to turn. The arrival of 
the pursuing force of purely English 
troops was to be confidently looked for, 
confidently waited for, all day long. 

They have reached the cityward gate of 
the arsenal; Mr. Melvil does not drive in, 
but pulls up his flying little mare just with- 
out it. They are not surprised to see the 
whole of the new sepoy guard out and un- 
der arms, for they know that it has just 
relieved the old one. But Fane is sur- 
prised to see here a number of his em- 
Dloyés who should have been busy at work 
in the shops within. And no sooner has 
his foot touched the ground than several 
of them rush up to him crying with open 
mouths, — 

“Cherisher of the poor! Your High- 
ness! The sepoys from Abdoolapore are 
marching on the city. You can see them 
from the top of the wall.” 

“See them!” and Mr. Melvil jumps 
out of the buggy too, in order to see for 
himself, The two Englishmen hurry up 
the nearest ramp that leads to the top of 
the wall, the wall on the river face of the 
arsenal, and which forms a part of the 
circumvallation of the town. There is 
the long line of the bridge of boats ; and 
there, a little beyond the head of it, on the 
farther side of the stream, is Mirzagunje, 
an over-river suburb, a small town in 
itself ; and beyond that stretches the wide, 
level plain across which runs the road 
leading up to the bridge of boats. There 





it lies in a dead straight line as far as the 
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eye can reach. Their eyes scan it eagerly, 
but they see no moving body of troops 
upon it. 

“You said you saw them,” says Major 
Fane to the workman, who had come up 
with them. 

“They must have passed into Mirza- 
gunje,” says the man. The road ran right 
through the suburb, which had in fact 
grown up along it. “There they are!” 
he adds in a tone of the utmost excite- 
ment. And nowa troop of horsemen, in 
the well-known French grey uniform of the 
Company’s regular cavalry, appears on 
the open space between the suburb and 
the bridge of boats, and proceeds to take 
possession of the head of the bridge in 
the orthodox fashion, according to the 
teaching of its English officers. 

“Good !” says Major Fane. 

Then appear some more squadrons, and 
these push rapidly across the bridge. 

“ To seize the other end of it so as to 
prevent its being cut,” says Major Fane; 
“that might have been done had we known 
they were coming.” 

“Good Heaven! I may be too late to 
get the River Gate shut,” cries Mr. Melvil, 
as he hurries down the incline and rushes 
out of the gate. “Send word of this to 
the brigadier,” he shouts to Fane as he 
jumps into his buggy and dashes away. 
The gateway he has just left and the one 
he wishes to reach are not far apart in a 
straight line; but the water-course, and 
the houses and gardens along its bank, 
lie between, and he must go a long way 
round to get from one to the other. But, 
on the other hand, the little mare he is 
driving is one of the fastest trotters in 
India, and the bridge across the river is 
long and the traffic across it just now in 
full flow. He ought to reach the gate- 
way, not only before the mutineers have 
got to it, but before they have all passed 
over the bridge. 

But there was one as much bent on that 
River Gate being kept open and not 
closed, as Mr. Melvil was on its being 
closed and not kept open — one who had 
been watching that first emergence of the 
troops from the suburb across the river 
and their taking possession of the head of 
the bridge with as keen an interest as he. 
She is eagerly looking down on the bridge 
of boats now —she, for it was the Sikun- 
der Begum. She had stepped out on to 
the balcony of her chamber that morning 
when the morning star was still blazing 
brightly in the saffron-tinged sky, before 
the morning gun had sent forth its roar 
from the ridge, before the strong-voiced 
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muezzin had made strenuous proclamation 
of the greatness of his God from the top 
of the Tofty minaret. From the earliest 
moment that she could see across the 
river her eye had been bent on the long, 
straight line of road beyond the transpon- 
tine suburb. ; 

While the English girls had been don- 
ning their riding habits and the English 
officers their uniforms; while the regi- 
ments were drawn up on parade; while 
the government manifesto was being read 
out; while the brigadier was making his 
appeal, she had been on the watch. The 
saffron tint has faded away. The great 
concave of the sky has assumed that 
sober grey tint, as if it were made of lead, 
which it wears during most days of the 
year. The clear bright light has broad- 
ened over the land. The great orb has 
lifted itself above the full, low, level line 
of the horizon. But still they come not. 
In a few hours the whole of that extensive 
view will become invisible in the exces- 
sive sunshine. But just now it stands out 
clear. The line of road is quite distinct. 
But there is no moving mass upon it. 
Still they come not. But what is that 
now — that long, trailing cloud of dust, too 
long even for a great herd of cattle? And 
it is coming this way; at this morning 
time the herds of cattle would be leaving 
the city and not returning to it, would be 
going in the other direction. The dust- 
cloud draws nearer and nearer. It is they. 
She can distinguish the uniforms. 

“ Heera /” she calls, in her sharp and 
clear, her thin but ringing voice. The 
dull-faced slave-girl comes up to the door- 
way outside which the begum is standing. 

“Call Jhundoo Khan —quick—run! 
Make long legs, you black-faced witch!” 
she calls after her, as the girl hurries 
across the wide floor of the beautiful 
chamber. 

“Look! Jhundoo Khan — what is it 
you see there?” cries the begum, when 
the eunuch stands beside her. (What a 
great contrast in their stature; she so 
short — he, orit, so tall !) “ There on the 
road, where the dust is.’ 

“ The great cloud of dust?” 

“ Yes — yes “s 

“ Rissalah” (cavalry), says Jhundoo 
Khan. “ Sifahi log” (sepoys), he adds. 

“Ttis they!” cries the begum. “ They 
will soon have passed through Mirzagunje 
and got to the bridge. Tell Hyder Ali” 
—an officer of the nuw&b’s troops —“ to 
hurry down with twenty men to the River 
Gate and take possession of it. The se- 
poys will make no opposition ; if they do, 
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let him say he has the nuw&b’s orders, 
He must seize the gate and keep hold of 
it. He must not let it be closed on any 
account. On his head be it! Quick!” 
As the foot-passengers tumble out of 
the way, they marvel more than ever at 
the wonderful speed of the commissioner 
sahib’s well-known little mare. How she 
devours the road! Now to one of the 
gateways of the Ghilani Bagh, and into 
the garden, and across it. What foolish, 
useless twists and windings in the road! 
But at all events there is nothing upon it 
but the sunshine. And now out of the 
garden and on to another public road; 
along the side of the watercourse fora 
while ; over the bridge by the mills, with 
a sharp turn which nearly swings the syce 
from off the little seat behind; madly 
sharp round many another corner, for this 
road is a bye one, not laid out straight, 
running in zigzags ; but it is the short cut 
to the main road which runs up from the 
River Gate to Star Street; and it has soon 
conducted Mr. Melvil thither. At this 
early morning hour this great thorough- 
fare is thronged with Hindoos going down 
to the river to bathe or returning from it, 
as we have already seen. Melvil had ex- 
pected some delay here, but nothing like 
the delay he actually encounters ; the road 
is not now, as usual, loosely thronged with 
loose family groups strolling quietly down 
to the river, or strolling back still more 
quietly, so as not to destroy the cooling 
effects of the bath; with people going 
this way and that, easily and with no 
special intensity of purpose; but it is 
densely and compactly crowded, the mem- 
bers of each family have now drawn 
closely together into a compact mass, and 
the movement is now wholly in one direc- 
tion ; the tide sets in from the gate; the 
crowd is rushing one way, up from the 
gate and towards Star Street, with a pas- 
sionate intensity of purpose. For those 
composing the crowd belong mostly to the 
better, the wealthier, the banking, money- 
lending, trading classes of the town, and 
they have been desperately anxious, from 
the moment they became aware of the ap- 
proach of the mutinous regiments, to get 
back to their homes, and shops, and ware- 
houses — to get their wives and daughters, 
their children laden with ornaments, within 
doors; desperately anxious to get back to 
their shops in order to put up the shutters 
— back to their houses im order to close 
the heavy gates and get the valuables un- 
der ground; fast homeward, if only to get 
their trembling wives and daughters out 
of the open, to save them from injury and 
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violence, from the ribaldry with regard to 
which they, the husbands and fathers, are 
so sensitive, and to which the Company’s 
sepoys, grown insolent, are so prone even 
in peace time. 

Order and security have reigned in the 
town under the English rule; but the 
memory of the evil times before it has not 
yet passed away. The last sack was not 
so long ago but that the fathers and moth- 
ers of many of them had witnessed that 
scene of horror and told them of it. If no 
such general sack is held possible under 
the strong rule of the English, there may, 
at all events, be a period of lawlessness 
and disorder, in which they, the people 
with something to lose, will be the ones to 
suffer. 

And so it is in vain that the groom, 
jumping down from his seat and running 
ahead, calls out: ‘* Make way for the com- 
missioner sahib — the commissioner sahib 
— Milmil Sahib!” At any other time the 
mere mention of Mr. Melvil’s name would 
have opened a way for him through the 
densest crowd. But now he can only get 
on little by little — by taking advantage of 
every opening. He could not have got‘on 
at all had not the crowds been composed 
so largely of women and children, of fam- 
ilies trying to keep as close together as 
possible. However, he gets on little by 
little. And now he is nearing the gate- 
way. And now a strange thing happens, 
He suddenly finds the interval between 
himself and the gateway completely open 
and free; and every moment that open 
space increases. The tail end of the 
crowd recedes from the gateway as the 
rear rank of a regiment might have done. 
There falls upon the road that sudden 
sense of vacuity, and solitariness, and si- 
lence that attends the passing away of a 
crowd. As Mr. Melvil jumps out of the 
buggy and advances towards the gateway, 
he finds himself absolutely alone in front 
of it. How is it that there are no people 
coming through it now? How is it that 
there is no sentry on guard? He passes 
into the gateway — he has approached it 
from one side. There is no one in the 
long, vaulted passage but the blind beggar 
who sits there every day asking for alms. 
Where are the men of the guard ? — they 
have their quarters in the gateway. He 
passes out of the gateway, and then he 
understands it all. The flow of the stream 
has been suddenly cut off, the procession 
suddenly severed. 

Along the road on the right-hand side 
stand the sepoys of the guard in their uni- 
forms and with their arms in their hands ; 
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along the road on the left-hand:side, the 
river-bank side, stand a body of the nu- 
wab’s troops and a squadron of the newly 
arrived rebel cavalry, and behind the 
ranks of these are huddled together the 
rest of the crowd of bathers who would 
otherwise have gone rushing through the 
gate. The passage through the gateway 
is kept clear for the main body of muti- 
neers, whose near approach is announced 
by a great cloud of dust a little way farther 
down the road. As Mr. Melvil comes out 
of the gateway and stands still and looks 
around him, taking in the situation at a 
glance, there is a sudden silence, a con- 
centration of all eyes upon him. It is a 
curious situation. The sepoys of. the 
guard and the nuw&b’s men look at him 
with anxious eyes, for they know who he 
is —the Burra Sahib (big man), the rep- 
resentative of the mysterious Company 
which wields an imperial sway; and he 
has caught them in the very act of aiding 
the mutineers. Then a voice shouts down 
from a window in the gateway: “ He is 
by himself; there is no one behind him ” 
—and then the troopers from Abdoola- 
pore, with whom the sanctity attaching to 
the person of‘an Englishman in India has 
been broken —whose swords bear the 
stain of the blood of their English officers, 
and of their wives and children — raise a 
shout of “ Mar Feringhee sala ko!” — 
“Slay the Feringhee brother-in-law!” 
(brother-in-law is a very opprobrious epi- 
thet in the East), a cry to be heard ter- 
ribly often in the coming months —and 
then two of them dash forward with their 
drawn swords in their hands. 

There is nothing now for Mr. Melvil 
but torun. As he does so there sweeps 
through him a sudden sense of humilia- 
tion, the more especially as the mocking 
shout of the sepoys and the nuw&b’s raga- 
muffin rout of men, their sudden poise of 
feeling gone, falls upon his ears; and 
there arises, flashes up, in him a bitter 
determination to avenge this hour. He 
have torun! He!—he who had moved 
through the land like a monarch —and 
from these black fellows who had bowed 
down to him so obsequiously. The mock- 
ing cries follow him. The delight of bring- 
ing down these mighty ones from their 
seats; the joy of inflicting humiliation 
upon them ; the bitter endurance of that 
humiliation, and the bitter and bloody 
retaliation for it, were to find a recogniz- 
able place in the history of the time. 
Melvil could almost have found it in his 
heart to fold his arms and face them, and 
let them cut him down where he stood. 
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But the instinct of self-preservation is 
strong. And they shall not enjoy the tri- 
umph of taking his life. He shall live to 
foil and punish them. And so he darts 
back through the gateway with the troop- 
ers after him. Well was it for him —or, 
perhaps, after all, not well — that he was 
very swift of foot. He has gained the 
buggy and mounted into it safe; the fiery 
little mare has dashed forward at headlong 
speed. So swiftly does she fly that he 
must soon overtake the cityward moving 
crowd, the rearmost ranks of which have 
not yet traversed even half the distance 
between River Gate and Star Street. The 
two troopers are riding furiously after 
him. When he overtakes the crowd the 
troopers must overtake him. He cannot 
dash through the throng. He must be 
brought to a sudden standstill. He has 
taken the precaution to have a brace of 
loaded pistols placed behind the cushions 
of the buggy. But if both the troopers 
set on him at once he will not be able to 
shoot more than one of them; and he may 
be set upon by some inthe crowd. There 
are, of course, men of all classes in it, and 
race and religious antipathies are very 
strong and easily awakened. If he only 
had his good horse Musjid under him! 
But it is no good wishing. 

This broad, straight road is the new one, 
The old one was a more winding one and 
passed close by one of the palace gates. 
The ancient trees on either side of it had 
grown to a great size, and formed a mag- 
nificent overarching avenue; it had not 
been abandoned altogether therefore, but 
retained as a pleasant walk or ride. It is 
not now a driving road, but he must take 
it. The opening into it is now close be- 
fore him. Itis a very sharp and danger- 
ous turn; but that will afford him the 
same advantage that a double does to a 
hare —the pursuers will shoot by. They 
do shoot by, and he is dashing forward 
along his new way by himself. He flies 
over the grass-grown, if irregular, surface 
with but little noise, so little noise that 
after the quick clatter of the mare’s hoofs 
on the metalled road it seems like silence 
— swiftly by the huge stems and massive, 
high-raised roots, and beneath the inter- 
lacing boughs of the ancient trees; 
swiftly, to the great troubling of the pretty 
squirrels playing about in security in the 
middle of the road. But the two troopers 
are soon on the road too; and they are 
well mounted and ride hard. They have 
now caught him up. He tries to keep 
well to the left side of the road, so that 
they may not be able to lay themselves on 
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But he 
had now got a pistol in his right hand, and 
so had not full command of the reins, and 
he has to keep clear of the massive, pro- 


his left and their right-arm side. 


jecting roots. One of these has escaped 
his notice, and in order to avoid it when 
he sees it he has to bear very hard on the 
right rein, and this sends the tender- 
mouthed mare to the right side of the 
road. A trooper seizes the opportunity, 
and grazes by the left wheel of the buggy, 
and his arm is uplifted to strike, when 
there is a flash —a report, the man reels 
in the saddle, then falls headlong to the 
ground, and the riderless steed dashes 
madly away. The other trooper pulls up, 
either fearing a similar fate, or in order to 
help his fellow-comrade. Melvil reaches 
the end of the road, and deems himself 
safe, for close before him rises up the 
Gate Magnificent of the palace-fortress. 
He is rattling over the drawbridge; he 
has passed through the gateway, and 
pulled up before the adjoining building in 
which Major Kent, the officer in special 
charge of the palace, has his quarters. 
He finds Kent himself just descending 
from his buggy; he has been up to the 
cantonment to,see the brigadier, and hear- 
ing from him of the approach of the muti- 
neers has hurried back. 

“ You have heard about the mutineers 
from Abdoolapore? They are nearing the 
town,” calls out Kent. 

“ They are in it by this time,” says 
Melvil ; and then he gives a rapid account 
of his experiences of the past half-hour, 
and says, — 

“You must get the gates of the palace 
closed — this one at once.” 

Not far from them stands the Soubah- 
dar Matadeen Panday with the men of the 
newly arrived guard. These are joined, 
while the two Englishmen are speaking, by 
the eunuch Jhundoo Khan, accompanied 
by five or six of the nuw&b’s retainers, all 
armed with sword and shield, and some 
bearing fire-arms in addition. 

Major Kent orders the sepoys to close 
the gates and release the rollers that 
raise the drawbridge; but not a man 
stirs. 

“Do not they understand what I say?” 
says Major Kent, turning to Matadeen 
Panday. 

“Your words are clear enough,” says 
Matadeen Panday. 

“Then why do they not obey them?” 
cries Major Kent furiously. He is a 
choleric man. 

“The Nuwab Sahib has sent word,” 
answers the soubahdar, waving his hand 
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towards the eunuch, “that the gate is to 
be kept open. The palace is his.” 

Major Kent was a man of extraordinary 
stature — over six feet three —and of ex- 
traordinary strength. 

“We must close the gates ourselves, 
Melvil,” he cries, and turns to move 
towards them. 

The eunuch draws a huge horse-pistol 
from the voluminous cummerbund round 
his waist,and stepping forward a pace or 
two, so as todiminish still further the very 
small distance between them, shoots poor 
Major Kent in the back —a felon stroke. 
The Englishman’s strength and stature 
avail him nothing now; he falls forward 
flat on his face. 

“ Seize him!” shouts, or rather shrieks, 
the eunuch, pointing to Melvil. ‘Seize 
him! but do not kill him. Take care you 
do not kill him. The begum wants nim 
for her prisoner.” 

And in a few seconds Mr. Melvil is 
standing there a prisoner, with his hands 
tied behind his back. 

And so ended the first act in the drama 
of the day; ended most disastrously for 
the English interests. The absence from 
his post of the man in supreme civil au- 
thority would have been a great misfor- 
tune in any case; was the more so when 
he fulfilled such special functions as here ; 
was the more so when he was a man like 
Mr. Melvil, a man of such mental capaciny, 
such energy and decision of character ; 
was the greater because vigor and en- 
ergy were just the qualities now wanting 
in the man in chief military command; 
was the greater because it was not known 
during the whole course of the day what 
had become of Mr. Melvil. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘“*KILL AND SLAY.” 


THE mutineers have passed through 
River Gate. As the column moves up 
toward Star Street it is soon accompanied 
on either flank by a leaping, shouting, 
yelling, continually increasing crowd of 
men and boys, those youthful blackguards 
who play such a prominent part in all pop- 
ular commotions. Along the whole length 
of the column is a broad fringe of roughs 
and ruffians. For, as those to whom a day 
of disorder is likely to be a day of loss are 
withdrawing into their houses, so do those 
to whom it is likely to be a day of gain 
issue forth from their dingy, frowzy dwell- 
ing and hiding places. The night-birds 
fly forth; the thieves and robbers think 
that they may to-day usurp the privilege 
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of honest men and pursue their calling 
openly under the sun—they need no 
longer be the minions of the moon. The 
* Devil’s Quarter ’’ is already on the move ; 
for the news of the arrival of the mutineers 
has begun to spread like wildfire — not in 
the usual understanding of the phrase, 
but as the jungle-fire really spreads, notin 
one broad sheet, but fastest along the 
most favorable lines, so that it may reach 
to a mile in one direction and not extend 
a hundred yards in another. 

We must dwell on the way the news 
spread, for it greatly affected the course 
of events that day—the fate of many. 
Many English people lost their lives be- 
cause the news did not penetrate soon 
enough into the quiet quarters in which 
their houses stood. As the jungle-fire will 
run swiftly along a belt of dry grass and 
slowly along one of green bushes or scrub; 
as the flying sparks will kindle a confla- 
gration at some distant point and leave 
the intermediate space untouched —so 
was it here. The news flew down Star 
Street to its farthest extremity, while it 
advanced but a little way down many 
streets far nearer to its point of starting. 
Sheitanpara, the ‘ Devil’s Quarter,” was 
in a blaze while many another quarter far 
nearer to the River Gate lay in its usual 
morning coolness and quiet. While the 
column of mutineers, with its attendant 
crowd of roughs and ragamuffins, was 
passing up the road between River Gate 
and Star Street, there was no knowledge 
of its presence at the Bank House, though 
it stood buta few furlongs off that main 
line of communication. Mrs. Hilton and 
her two daughters are seated in the pleas- 
ant upper verandah which has command 
of the public gardens. The open air and 
exercise have done Maud Hilton good, 
and as her mother glances at the noble- 
browed face, its usual expression of calm, 
steady strength now softened and relieved 
by something she is reading in her book, 
she cannot but wonder in her mother’s 
heart — sorrowfully wonder, for she her- 
self liked him very much —that Philip 
Lennox should not have followed the first 
promptings of hisheart. She is not unjust 
to May Wynn; sheis a dear, sweet, pretty 
girl, But her Maud!—there is none 
like her, no, not one. Hers the lofty 
nature that would best have matched with 
his own. And Mrs, Hilton’s bright face 
is overcast. But, as her younger daugh- 
ter recalls something amusing that had 
happened on the parade-ground, it clears 
again and she bursts out into a hearty 
laugh. And as the myna, one of the best 
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bird-talkers in the world, whose cage is 
hanging on the verandah, gives a more 
than usually ludicrous imitation of the 
asthmatic cough of the old tailor (in India 
you keep your own tailor), with whom he 
has been in the house for the past ten 
years, and by the side of whose carpet 
his big cage is generally placed, Mrs. Hil- 
ton laughs out loud again, and her laugh- 
ter is so full and hearty and genuine that 
it is always very contagious, and so they 
are all soon laughing merrily together. 
And as a servant comes in with the letters 
they all look at him eagerly, for the mail 
was signalled at Bombay some days ago. 
Yes, here they are — English letters, let- 
ters from England, letters from home. 
And they are soon absorbed in their con- 
tents and carried thousands of miles 
away. 

‘*What a great noise in River Gate 
.Road,” says Agnes, lifting her head. 

“There always is a noise there in the 
morning,” says Mrs. Hilton, not lifting 
hers. 

And, while the news had flown right 
across the city and far out into the coun- 
try beyond, it has ‘not yet reached Melvil 
Hall; its usual stately quiet reigns around 
the splendid mansion. While Mr. Melvil 
is a prisoner and captive (well might they 
have been prayed for in those days) his 
large and well-ordered establishment is 
pursuing its usual routine: his dogs are 
being washed, his horses groomed, his 
bath being filled, his clothes laid out, his 
breakfast prepared. 

The cantonment too is aflame; there is 
a great stirand bustle there. The orderly 
sent by Mr. Melvil had carried the news 
of the approach of the mutineers to the 
brigadier; messengers sent forward by 
the mutineers themselves had carried it 
to the sepoy lines, and when the sepoys 
got back from the parade they found it 
awaiting them; so that when the officers 
who had dispersed to their bungalows 
came galloping back with urgent orders 
to turn the men out again, they were very 
much surprised to find them all with their 
uniforms on — they had never taken them 
off. There is a great commotion in the 
cantonment. Officers who had _ thought 
that they had got out of the sun for the 
rest of the day are soon galloping about 
in it again. Stout old Colonel Barnes, 


having unbuckled his belt with a sigh of 
relief, and thrown off his jacket, and set- 
tled down to the enjoyment of a cigar and 
a brandy and soda, starts up from his re- 
cumbent posture, with a quickness for 
which no one would have given him credit, 
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as a troubled servant rushes into the room 
and gives him the unwelcome news. And 
young Walton and young Hill have thrown 
off their uniforms and are larking about 
the house in their shirt sleeves, when the 
order comes for them to hurry back to the 
lines, and they buckle on their swords with 
a new sensation and are soon galloping 
out of the compound side by side on their 
ponies. 

But while there is all this commotion in 
the distant cantonment a profound quiet 
reigns in many parts of the English quarter 
within the walls of the city itself. The 
news of even the approach of the muti- 
neers has not yet reached the quiet corner 
in which stands the Rev. Mr. Wynn’s 
bungalow. While Major Fane and Mr. 
Melvil were watching the first appearance 
of the mutinous column; while Mr. Mel- 
vil was driving furiously down to River 
Gate ; while he was rushing away from it 
with the troopers after him; while he and 
Major Kent were vainly endeavoring to 
have the gate of the palace closed, and 
while the one was being slain and the 
other taken prisoner—Mr. Wynn was 
quietly teaching the class which he held 
every morning, gratuitously, for the sons 
of the poorer English folk of the neigh- 
borhood, who would otherwise have had 





no education at all. The shadow of the 
overhanging city wall has been gradually 
getting less and less wide. The curly- 
tailed squirrels are running about under 
the low-branched mango-trees. The ser- 
vants are busy with their several tasks. 
May Wynn is engaged in her usual house- 
hold duties, now discharged with a more 
scrupulous care than ever. A greater 
sense of serenity and security, of peaceful 
and orderly quiet, could not have reigned 
around any gentleman’s seat in England. 
But to return to the mutineers, to the 
men the name of not one of whom appears 
on the pages of history, though this move- 
ment of theirs was to produce a new era 
in the history of India — in the history of 
the werld. The news of their approach 
has flown up Star Street and brought a 
dense throng of people into the open 
space that lies between the beginning of 
that street and the palace. The usual 
loud murmur of a crowd hangs over the 
throng. But when the head of the ap- 
proaching column has reached the point 
where the road from River Gate enters 
the road leading from Star Street to the 
palace, to the Gate Magnificent, a sudden 





|silence succeeds. Which way will the 
/column turn—to the right towards Star 
| Street, or to the left towards the gateway ? 























When it wheels to the left there is a curi- 
ous vibration through the crowd, a sudden 
expulsion of the hard-held breath, a break- 
ing of the attitude of complete, absorbed 
attention. And then the officers at the 
head of the column wave their swords and 
shout: “ Vuwdb Sahib ki fatteh/” (Vic- 
tory to the nuw&b!); and the cavalry- 
men, coming immediately behind them, 
shout: “ Fatteh Nuwdb Sahib ki/” they 
being all Mahomedans; and the sepoys 
further behind, who are chiefly Hindoos, 
shout: “ Muwab Sahib ki jye /” (meaning 
the same); and the crowd takes up the 
cry, and the shouts of “ Vuwdb Sahib ki 
jye!” and “ Fatteh Nuwéb Sahib ki!” 
vibrate through the air and strike against 
the lofty battlements, and any one hearing 
them might well think that the rule of the 
English was over forever, and that of the 
nuwab established again. And now the 
hoofs of the horses clang on the iron bands 
and bolt-heads of the drawbridge. And 
now the head of the column has entered 
the Gate Magnificent; and now the whole 
of it has passed through. And as it dis- 
appears into the palace the on-gazers ex- 
perience a curious sudden shock. Here 
is the beginning of new things! What 
may it forebode to them and theirs ? 

As the column enters through the Gate 
Magnificent, every window of the palace 
looking down on the wide enclosure im- 
mediately within it has its throng of peo- 
ple. In the balconies before them stand 
the children and their nurses, and the 
other female servants, bond and free; 
while from behind the jealous lattices are 
eagerly peering forth the many wives and 
concubines of the nuwab and the princes 
his sons. From that lofty window, by the 
side of which lean those lofty ladders at 
which she glances with such a look of sat- 
isfaction, the Sikunder Begum, standing 
there by herself, is looking eagerly down. 
In the front of the royal kitchens stand a 
throng of cooks and scullions and footmen 
and table-attendants and pipe-fillers and 
water-coolers. In front of the royal sta- 
bles stand a crowd of coachmen and horse- 
breakers, grass-cutters and grooms. Here 
in front of their quarters stand a body of 
the nuw&b’s troops, looking very fierce, 
and not withholding the remark that now 
that they have got the chance they will not 
fail to show what they are made of. The 


four officers in command of the rebels, as 
we should call them — patriots, champions 
of the faith, from another point of view — 
having halted their men, ride forward to 
the inner gate of the palace and demand 
interview of the nuw&b. 
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The poor nuwab! The event that had 
set the blood flowing so fast in the veins 
of every one else had frozen it in his. 
While the Sikunder Begum was joyous 
and triumphant, he was most miserable 
and cast-down. He had been so from the 
moment that the Sikunder Begum had 
sent him instant word of the appearance 
of the mutinous troops. And now the in- 
formation that those pernicious men were 
under his very windows very nearly 
brought on that fit of illness which would 
have been so welcome. “ Ay Muhboob 
Ali,” he had wailed to his confidential 
servant and friend, “ what a word” (ze., 
matter) “ of astonishment it is that people 
are not content, however much they may 
have. They may have good food and 
good raiment, beautiful rooms and beau- 
tiful gardens, slaves and servants, splendid 
equipages and plenty of jewellery, mag- 
nificent jewellery, and yet not be content. 
Well is it written in the Koran, the ex- 
alted, that ‘if a son of Adam have two 
valleys full of gold yet will he desire a 
third one.’ ” 

Muhboob Ali knew very well that this 
general remark had a particular applica- 
tion, that the son of Adam was in realitya 
daughter of Eve; the nuw&b had the Si- 
kunder Begum in his mind — the double 
reference to the jewellery left no doubt of 
that. 

“It is the succession for her son she 
wants,” says Muhboob Ali. 

“Yes; but by striving to gain that she 
may leave no throne to be succeeded to. 
By striving to gain what they have not 
folks may lose what they have.” 

The nuw4b, a quiet, reflective man, a 
man with literary pretensions (the profes- 
sional flatterers celebrated him as a phi- 
losopher and a poet), a man of words rather 
than of actions, a platitudinarian, was fond 
of these little balanced sentences. They 
had become his mode of speech, and he 
was likely to use them at all times, even 
at such a time as this. But, apart from 
that, this set expression and the thought 
that gave rise to it had been familiar to 
him from his own experience during the 
last few years, in which the Sikunder 
Begum’s efforts to enhance his power and 
privileges had led to their curtailment. It 
was also born of his character. Quzeta 
non movere expressed the deepest feeling 
of hisheart. He was very fond of quoting 
that saying of the Prophet, on whom be 
peace, “ Haste is of the devil, and delay is 
of the All-giving.” He was a man of a gen- 
tle, timid, bookish, self-indulgent nature, 
In that speech about food and raiment, etc., 
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he had indeed been referring to the Sikun- 
der Begum, but it had also reflected his 
own feelings. He had everything that he 
wanted: his comfortable private rooms 
and his beautiful public halls, his airy 
bedchamber and his luxurious hummam ; 
his well-cooked meats and his well-cooled 
drinks; his slipper-bearers, his pipe-light- 
ers, and his fanners; his cooks, his con- 
fectioners, and his pretty page-boys; he 
had his gardens to walk in, and what he 
liked still better, his ramparts to stroll 
along; he had his well-filled zenana, in 
which he could enjoy the pleasure of the 
beginning and end of married life, its lat- 
est and its earliest —the deep devoted 
love for the old wife and the passionate 
love for the new —all at the same time. 
He had everything that he wanted; and 
he did not desire to lose it. His inten- 
tion was to keep himself personally as 
free from this present foolish movement 
as he could. 

So, when a message now arrives from 
the Sikunder Begum that the leaders of 
the mutineers wish to see him, he takes 
refuge behind that court etiquette which 
he knows that the begum herself would be 
the last to allow to be infringed, because 
it was significant of that dignity and power 
which she wished to be enhanced and not 
derogated from, and sends back word that 
he is about to engage in the important 
and lengthy ceremonial of the bath, and 
after that he will be occupied with that 
regal function, his breakfast, the chief 
meal of the day, and so will not be able 
to attend to any business for some time to 
come. And the begum is well satisfied 
that he sheuld take no part in the critical 
movements of to-day. She means to 
direct them herself. She proceeds to the 
public audience-hall, into which the four 
rebel leaders have been introduced. Many 
of those ranees and begums who have 
ruled kingdoms in India with such signal 
success have sat in the council-chamber 
with their faces uncovered ; but they have 
held independent positions, been the 
actual rulers — acting as regents or occu- 
pying the throne in their own person; the 
husband was either dead or was merely a 
prince-consort ; the domestic life occupied 
a subordinate position to the public life. 
Sikunder Begum was not in this position. 
She was simply one of the nuwab’s wives, 
a purdah nashin (a sitter behind the cur- 
tain), She cannot act in her own person, 
she must act, in a double sense, from be- 
hind the veii. And so she draws the 
chudder over her face as she enters the 
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hall; but she can see clearly enough 
through the gossamer-like fabric, and she 
does not dispose of the folds so that the 
beautiful outlines of her face may not be 
traced at all. After the exchange of the 
usual courtesies and the presentation of 
each of the men by name, and an explana- 
tion of their relative positions — the three 
men commanding the three regiments 
were yesterday the senior native officers 
in them, the man commanding the column 
was yesterday only a non-commissioned 
officer in the cavalry regiment, but he held 
high religious rank as a suyud, a descend- 
ant of the Prophet, and he was a bold, 
energetic man, and in such times the 
command is to him who takes it —the 
begum proceeds to address the individ- 
uals whose actions of yesterday and last 
night were to have such portentous con- 
sequences and whose names are now as 
unknown as those of the fishermen who 
by means of their dam, or of the culti- 
vators who by means of their cut in the 
bank, have changed the course of a river, 
devastated a province, and produced a new 
era in its history. 

His Highness, his Mightiness, the Sun 
of Prosperity, the Fountain of Honor, the 
Ocean of Wealth, the Nuwab Sahib Baha- 
dur (exalted) is at present engaged in the 
function of the performance of his ablu- 
tions. He very much regrets that he is 
not able to receive them and congratulate 
them and issue his orders to them in per- 
son. But he has very fully conveyed his 
thoughts and wishes to her and has given 
her complete authority to act at this pres- 
ent moment in his name. He approves 
most highly of the course they have taken. 
He applauds their courage. He extols 
their heroism. They have acted most 
nobly in throwing off the allegiance of the 
tyrants and oppressors who would have 
taken away their caste by such cruel and 
subtle means, in boldly taking up arms 
against them. His Highness is delighted 
that they should have come here, to Khiz- 
rabad, where it is now his :intention to 
re-establish his authority at its fullest an- 
cient height. When he has re-obtained 
the power of bestowing titles and honors 
and wealth, he will not fail to remember 
those who have helped him to regain it. 
Great shall be their reward; the greater 
because of the further exertions they must 
now be called upon to make. They have 
made a long journey, they must be very 
exhausted. And yet it is only now that 
they have arrived upon the scene of ac- 
tion. They must solidify their hearts for 

















further efforts. If they seek rest now 
they will lose it for the future. To ensure 
their future success, to ensure their future 
rewards, to ensure their future security 
they must not lay down their arms just 
yet. It is necessary to obtain immediate 
and full command of the city, and to over- 
turn the authority of the Christian dogs 
and drive them out of the place, or slay 
them, at once. Then will they bring the 
city people on their side. Immediate pos- 
session must be taken of all the city 
gates; there will be no difficulty in doing 
this, as the men on guard at them belong 
to the same regiment as the men who have 
just admitted them through the River Gate 
and the Gate Magnificent of the palace. 
Here is their senior native officer — point- 
ing to Matadeen Panday, who has also 
come up into the hall—and he shall go 
with them. They must then obtain pos- 
session of the arsenal. At the gate of 
this, too, is a guard of the same regiment ; 
but there are six or seven Englishmen in 
it, and possibly some of their native estab- 
lishment may stand by them, and it may 
not be possible to get in by the gate. In 
that case they must scale the wall, which 
has no ditch in front of it, and— praise 
be to Allah !— some ladders exactly suited 
for the purpose are standing ready in the 
palace now. And then they must obtain 
possession of the government treasury. 
As the Nuw4b Sahib has reasserted his 
full and complete sovereignty, all the 
money in that State treasury now belongs 
tohim; the Nuwab Sahib has most par- 
ticularly desired her to impress that upon 
them. The treasury must not be allowed 
to be broken into, nothing must be taken 
out of it, dy any one. She lays great 
stress on the words. They must see to 
that. The Nuw&b Sahib lays that charge 
specially on them. He will take care that 
neither they nor their men shall be losers 
by it. If the evil-doers of the city are 
allowed to break into the treasury they 
will leave nothing in it. And now let 
them march their warriors out into Star 
Street, and there let them have a short — 
only a short—rest by the side of the 
shady masonry watercourse, which will 
supply them with water to wash with and 
drink, and food. shall be brought to them 
from the confectioners’ shops. Then let 
them carry out the taking possession of 
the city and of the arsenal and of the 
treasury as quickly as may be. And as 


for the Christian dogs, let them be slain 
wherever they find them; let them all be 
slain — man, woman, and child. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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FROM time to time some senile dilet- 
tante awakes from his afternoon snooze, 
repeating to himself a nursery rhyme he 
babbled many decades ago, before .he be- 
gan the business of life. That business 
being now well-nigh at an end for him, he 
has retired from the fray, and has plenty 
of time for mild literary pursuits. He 
begins to think of the meaning of these 
childish rhymes running in his head ; per- 
haps he cannot remember the exact words. 
Forthwith he writes to Votes and Queries, 
and in due course his communication ap- 
pears set forth (to his delight) under the 
title of “ Folk-lore.” It may be somewhat 
to the following effect : — 


FOLK-LORE. — In my childhood I was taught 
some verses which yet dwell (though some- 
what imperfectly, Ifear)in my memory. Feel- 
ing uncertain as to the precise words of the 
last line, and as I am positive that I used to 
hear identical verses repeated in other nurs- 
eries at the time, I venture to ask for a place 
in your columns for an inquiry on this subject, 
in the hope that it may catch the eye of one 
of those who were children with me, and that 
he (or she!) may confirm or set right my ver- 
sion. The lines are as follows: — 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wail, 

Humpty Dumpty got a great fall, 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 

Could not set Humpty Dumpty up again. 
My difficulty is this. The last line, as I have 
set it down, is defective in rhythm (the rhyme 
may pass). Can any one assist me to the 
right reading ? 

FoGIUS ANTIQUUS. 

The letter elicits many others ; the dis- 
cussion is sustained for several months, 
until it is proved to the satisfaction of all, 
except unlettered scoffers, that Humpty 
Dumpty was an Aryan hero whose fame 
is celebrated in many tongues, whose 
memory is preserved by many and curious 
customs among different nations. ‘“ Fo- 
gius antiquus” is as agreeably surprised 
as Moliére’s M. Jourdain, who found that, 
without suspecting it, he had been talking 
prose all his life. It had never occurred 
to him that by his simple inquiry he 
should enter a province ticketed with the 
impressive title “* Folk-lore.” 

Folk-lore is a field of liberal proportions, 
and the labor of those who till it is enliv- 
ened by many exciting discoveries ; but 
in discussing certain customs in the fol- 
lowing pages it is not proposed to deal 
with them in a scientific light; it is but 
the plain, every-day aspect of them, as 
they appear to an ordinary observer of 
men and women, that will be dealt with. 
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It might be imagined that in rejecting 
some customs and adhering to others, 
man, being a reasoning creature —-Homo 
sapiens as naturalists with some arrogance 
have classified him—would have acted 
under some intelligent discrimination. 
There is, however, little trace of any such 
motive ; he has kept one and flung aside 
another, with little apparent regard to 
comfort, convenience, or decorum. Hu- 
man beings, especially those of the gentler 
gender, being, on the whole, conservative, 
are generally loath to part with old cus- 
toms, even those which are irksome or 
which have lost all significance among 
new surroundings. Yet they are so capri- 
cious that often they allow useful and 
convenient customs to fall into disuse, and 
retain those that serve no practical end. 

Formerly, for example, it was usual for 
non-professional gentlemen, living in a 
town, to have brass plates bearing their 
names on their front doors. Only two 
survivals of this convenient practice linger 
in the writer’s memory — one in London, 
at the Earl of Warwick’s kouse in St. 
James’s, the other till recently in Edin- 
burgh, at the Earl of Wemyss’s old town 
house. When and why did this become 
discredited among what French novelists 
delight to write of as le hig-life? Any 
one who has rung at the wrong door in a 
London street must have winced before 
the aggrieved and dignified air of the six 
feet of broadcloth and plush whom he has 
disturbed in the study of the Morning 
Post. Never, or hardly ever, do the ser- 
vants in No. roo know who lives in 99 or 
101; andas for the residence of Mr. Riser, 
Q.C., being known to the footman of Sir 
Gilbert Grandechose — why, the idea has 
only to be mentioned that its absurdity 
may be apparent. Whereas another cus- 
tom which has neither utility, ornament, 
nor cleanliness to recommend it —that oi 
causing servants in livery to load their 
heads with white powder — threatens to 
live as long as there are masters and men. 

Another instance of putting down a 
good and convenient custom, and retain- 
ing one which, though harmless and pic- 
turesque, serves no useful end whatever, 
is found in that palace of paradox —the 
House of Commons. Until recently, so 
recently that whips still living (and not 
only living, but retaining much of that 
air—half statesman, half bookmaker — 
which is the accredited exterior of a 
whip) shake their heads, and moan, “It 
never was so dans le temps,” — it used to 
be an honorable understanding between 
the two sides that no important division 
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should be taken during the hours sacred to 
the principal meal of the day. Members 
were allowed to go home, dress, dine, and 
sip their claret leisurely, with the perfectly 
calm mind essential to digestion, and the 
certainty that if they were back by eleven 
o’clock, they were doing all that could be 
reasonably expected of them. All the 
whip’s concern was that enough members 
should remain to keep a House. 

But it is far otherwise now; so much 
so, that one who entered Parliament not 
earlier than the general election of 1880 
might be at a loss to account for the indig- 
nation of an honorable member for one 
of the northern counties of England, who, 
one evening last session, was stopped at 
the door by his whip, and pressed to 
stay and dine. “ Dine? dine HERE?” he 
exclaimed, as the flush rose to his brow. 
“T have been twenty years in this House, 
and I’ve never done ¢hat yet. I’m 
blanked if I begin now!” and out he 
marched. That understanding of mutual 
convenience is a thing of the past. Not 
only must the government whips keep a 
House, but they must keep a majority; 
there is a party of irreconcilables who, 
with enviable digestions, and palates 
which, if not the reverse of fastidious, are 
subject to admirable discipline, never 
seem to leave the House, and are always 
in watch to spring a division when it is at 
its lowest ebb. No government has ever 
yet received a wound, much less a death- 
blow, during the dinner-hour; it is not 
possible that any government ever will; 
herein, therefore, a return might surely be 
made to the older and better custom, with 
increased comfort all round, if the House 
of Commons would only act like thinking 
creatures. But perhaps that is too much 
to expect as things are. 

Faithless to tradition as it has been in 
this respect, how tenaciously the House 
clings toitin others. Night after night, 
at the end of business, just as the speaker 
leaves the chair, the doorkeeper’s sten- 
torian voice echoes through the lobby, 
“Who goes home?” A needless inquiry, 
it might seem to the thoughtful stranger 
in the gallery, who has been instructed 
that beds are not provided on the premises 
for members, and observes that prepara- 
tion is being made for turning out the 
lights. But that cry was full of meaning 
to members in the days when Westminster 
was separated from London by a fair slice 
of country. It has come down to us from 
a time when legislators made up little 








parties for mutual escort homewards, for 
| there were those infesting the green fields 


























and dark lanes — gentlemen with strong 
arms and supple fingers—for whom a 
Parliament man, short in the wind and 
round in the waist after the manoer of his 
kind, would have proved a sorry match. 
The day may come when —the last trap- 
pings of oligarchy having been swept 
away, the Lyon King-at-Arms having been 
done to death as thoroughly as the griffin 
and the dodo, when hereditary pensions 
shall be remembered with the same chas- 
tened horror with which we now behold 
the instruments of torture in the Tower — 
the stern Radical, seeking what he may 
devour, will sweep this ancient custom 
into limbo also. Meanwhile let us enjoy 
the faint flavor of romance that clings to 
it, even while wondering why other cus- 
toms more useful should have been lost. 

There is one observance in which we 
Britons have acquired a greater degree of 
freedom that probably was ever enjoyed 
at any previous stage of civilization — 
namely, shaving. Yet even. now shaving 
in prescribed limit is obligatory on certain 
callings. It is difficult to find any practical 
reason why domestic servants should be 
allowed to grow hair on the cheek, but 
not on the lip or chin; soldiers on the lip 
but not on the cheek or chin; sailors, 
again, if on the lip, then, compulsorily, on 
both cheek and chin. 

The history of shaving is a very ancient 
one; it was practised in the New World 
before that was discovered by Europeans, 
for Torquemada sets our teeth on edge, 
by describing how the Mexican barbers 
shaved their customers with flakes of 
obsidian (volcanic glass), each piece as it 
lost its edge being flung away and a new 
oneapplied. The latest instance of polit- 
ical significance in the mode of shaving 
must be fresh in the minds of many peo- 
ple. It was after the downfall of Napoleon 
III., when the French army ceased to be 
imperial and become republican, that a 
general order was issued that all military 
chins were to be shaved, and forthwith 
the familiar and characteristic “ imperial ” 
disappeared from five hundred thousand 
chins. 

For many years before the Crimean 
War, the moustache, in this country was 
the distinguishing badge of the cavalry; 
it was prohibited in the infantry, and as 
for the civilian who braved public opinion 
by sporting it, he was looked on either as 
an artist, an eccentric, or as wishing to 
pass fora hussar. But shaving by regu- 
lation (little as it may be suspected by 
those who submit to it) has an origin more 


serious than mere caprice or love of uni- | 
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formity. It is the badge of service; a 
survival of the primitive custom of muti- 
lating slaves to prevent their escape, or 
ensure their recognition and recapture if 
they did escape. The Mosaic law made 
the mutilation more merciful than it prob- 
ably had been previously. The proper 
mode of re-engaging a servant is set forth 
in Exodus xxi. 6: “ Then his master shall 
bring him unto the judges: he shall also 
bring him to the door, or unto the door- 
post; and his master shall bore his ear 
through with an awl, and he shall serve 
him forever.” 

As manners grew milder, even this 
slight mutilation was discarded, and shav- 
ing the beard or the head was resorted to 
for marking servants. Fierce and long 
was the controversy that raged in these 
islands during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, even to shedding of blood, as to the 
right manner in which priests — servants 
of the Lord—should shave their heads. 
At this distance of time there seems as 
much to be said for St. Columba’s frontal 
tonsure — from ear to ear across the brow 
—as for that favored at Rome, which 
eventually carried the day — the coronal, 
on the summit of the head. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood has not 
yielded to the lax practice of the age, and 
it is not many years since any Protestant 
clergyman of these islands, had he grown 
anything more than the orthodox “ mutton- 
chops,” would have forfeited the confi- 
dence of his entire flock. Modish young 
men of the present day for the most part 
affect the tonsure described by Julius 
Cesar as prevailing among the Celts of 
Britain when he first landed — that is, they 
shave everything except the upper lip; 
and, on the whole, if the human counte- 
nance as planned by nature is to be altered, 
this seems to be the most comely way of 
doing it. 

Many attempts, more or less successful, 
have been made to distinguish man suc- 
cinctly from other animals; he has been 
defined as a laughing, a cooking, a read- 
ing, a writing animal, but perhaps — spe- 
ciality least likely to be begrudged him — 
was that of a shaving animal. Alas for 
our exclusiveness! even that elaborate 
process no longer serves to differentiate 
us from the lower animals. Visitors to 
the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington may see specimens of a pretty 
South American bird, the motmot (of: 
motus braziliensis), which as soon as it 
comes to maturity begins to trim with its 
bill the long feathers of its owrf tail, till, 
by clipping off the web, it brings them to 
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a uniform approved pattern, leaving a neat 
little oval tuft at the end of each. 

When we reflect with satisfaction how 
far we have emancipated ourselves from 
the restraints of fashion in the matter of 
beards, does it not seem marvellous that 
we still endure the oppressive, though un- 
written law which constitutes the chimney- 
pot hat to be the only decorous headdress 
for well-to-do male humanity? Woe! 
woe! wsthetic woe to the sons of men 
who, having cast aside one after another 
the Phrygian cap, the furred dirrus, the 
slashed bonnet, the knightly beaver, the 
three-cocked hat, and the feathered glen- 
garry, have resolved that whosoever will 
enter good society must bind his brows 
with the gloomy cylinder of Lincoln & 
Bennett! None has a word to say in its 
favor; every one hates it and condemns 
it. In travelling, the hideous object has 
to be provided with a special case; yet 
for more than three generations it has 
been held indispensable. There is a cyn- 
ical levity in the ribbon which still encir- 
cles its rigid circumference, recalling the 
happy days when a hat band was a reality, 
used to adjust the flexible covering to the 
head. Odiousas it is admitted to be, per- 
haps the most serious objection to it, from 
the point of view of taste, is the hindrance 
it presents to any tendency in our other 
garments to become more picturesque. 
Every visible article of outfit has to be 
brought to the zsthetic level of the head- 
piece. A chimney-pot hat crowning a 
tasteful costume reduces it to ridicule. 

Only the other day I received an agree- 
able morning visit from a French prior, 
dressed in the black-and-white garb of a 
canon-regular of the order of St. Benedict. 
It was pleasant to rest the eyes on a dress 
that has altered little or not at all since 
the days of the Crusades; and as he sat 
before my study fire sipping a glass of 
sherry, I felt as if I ought to apologize for 
not having the recipe for burnt sack or 
hippocras. Marry! my shooting suit of 
modern “ mixture ” seemed all too vulgar 
beside his classical raiment. But when 
he rose to go what disillusion awaited me, 
on finding that he had left in the hall an 
unmitigated chimney-pot hat, crowned 
with which his figure, as he retreated 
down the avenue, lost all its medizval 
grace. 

If there is one point on which an En- 
glishman preens himself, it is his personal 
cleanliness. In this respect he is prone 
to draw Pharisaic comparisons between 
the habits of his own and those of other 
nations. Yet our ablutions are much 
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less elaborate than those of the ancients, 
The tub has taken the place of the bath. 
If it were possible for one of the Romans 
who garrisoned Britain in the third or 
fourth century to revisit it in the nine- 
teenth, he would, of course, be amazed at 
the wealth and size of our cities, but he 
would not fail to be puzzled by the insig- 
nificance of the public baths therein, or 
even by their complete absence. Nor 
would the bathing arrangements in private 
houses strike him any more favorably. 
Imagine him paying a visit in a large 
country-house, how perplexed he would be 
to make use, unaided, of the tin saucer 
containing three or four inches of tepid 
water, the sole substitute for the luxuri- 
ous da/nearia of many chambers, which 
formed part of a Roman villa of any pre- 
tension. A sponge, a towel-horse, a lump 
of soap —the meagre accessories of the 
British tub — he would feel to be a bar- 
barous exchange for what he had known 
of yore. Marble tanks through which 
flowed limpid streams heated to different 
temperatures, and often perfumed; silent- 
footed attendants to conduct the bather 
from one chamber to another; then the 
delightful lounge in the sepidarium, where 
his body was anointed and his _ hair 
dressed by light-fingered smctores and 
alipte (most charming fellows, who played 
on the muscles and joints, bringing them 
all into tune — body-tuners in fact) ; lastly, 
in the public baths, the pleasant loitering 
with those of his acquaintance in the 
porch and vestibules,—for such accus- 
tomed pleasures he might long and look 
in vain. 

As an institution the bath has passed 
completely away, though the Turkish 
hammam in Jermyn Street has its devo- 
tees. The people are clamoring now for 
free education ; the citizens of Rome were 
kept in good humor by free baths. It is 
difficult to realize that, ina state of society 
where the limits of class were at least as 
sharply defined as in our own, the patri- 
cians, even the emperors themselves, re- 
sorted to the same baths as the lowest of 
the people. Among those who had leisure, 
it was no unusual thing to bathe six or 
seven times a day. The emperor Com- 
modus set the example of taking his meals 
on a floating table. Bathing, indeed, was 
only part of the attractions of the public 
baths; they were great social centres, 
where all the latest, freshest news was to 
be picked up. Here the latest lion might 
be seen, Juvenal’s last satire laughed over, 
or the newest novel of Marius Maximus 
discussed. Here a brilliant young gen- 
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eral, fresh from a successful campaign in 
Africa, might be sure of a degree of atten- 
tion more flattering, because more dis- 
criminating, than the public ovation that 
was arranged for him in the streets on the 
morrow; or another, appointed to a com- 
mand in distant, cloud-wrapt Caledonia, 
would receive condolence from his friends 
of both sexes on his approaching exile. 

Of both sexes —for although in most 
establishments there were separate bath- 
ing-places for men and women, there was 
undoubtedly a great deal of promiscuous 
bathing. Anyhow, the galleries and palm- 
fringed courts afforded delightful resorts 
for conversation and flirtation, ideal 
shrines for that divinity whom a French 
writer of the school of “Gyp” lately re- 
ferred toas “le petit dieu dont les yeux 
sont cachés et les fesses sont & découvert.” 

For good or for ill we have separated 
ablution from social intercourse; if we 
want the latter, we must take our chance 
in a form of entertainment utterly unknown 
in classical times, squeeze up crowded 
staircases at midnight, elbow and jostle 
our way through an elbowing and jostling 
mob, and try to feel that being “in soci- 
ety”? atones for al! this discomfort and 
condones the mockery of it. One looking 
at the two systems impartially might be 
tempted to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, we have not advanced in the sci- 
ence of pleasure ; that a stroll in bath cos- 
tume (made as graceful or coquettish as 
you will) through marble halls “that echo 
to the tinkling rills,” and leisurely conver- 
sation in the twilight of oleanders, is bet- 
ter fun than wrestling, broadcloth-clad, 
with a multitude gabbling at the top of 
their voices in a Cubitt-built house. One 
feels how delightful it would be just to 
arrange one London season on old Roman 
lines, to return to the old natural hours, 
instead of, as we do, — 

To make the sun a bauble without use 
Save yo the fruits his heavenly beams pro- 
uce ; 
Through mere necessity to close our eyes 
Just when the larks and when the shepherds 
rise. 

While regretting the loss of some cus- 
toms which we have discarded and repin- 
ing at the irksomeness of some that 
survive, we have reason to be gratefu! that 
things are not worse than they are. Mes- 
merizers and thought-readers established 
themselves among us some time ago, 
hypnotists are the latest vogue; but at 
least the law no longer allows that any 
woman who happens to be old, ugly, and 
cleverer than her neighbors may be called 
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on to prove that she is not a witch under 
pain of being burnt alive. It makes us 
shudder to read of the atrocities perpe- 
trated by witch-finders and witch-prickers 
among a fine race such as the Zulus, and 
we blush as we remember that not many 
generations have passed since similar 
ignorant cruelty was permitted in this 
country. Not many years ago I knew an 
old woman who had the reputation of be- 
ing a witch, prided herself, and traded on 
it. Undoubtedly but for the protection of 
the law she would have received hurt from 
those who believed themselves injured in 
person or property by her spells. One 
Sunday I happened to pass her house, 
which was on a lonely part of the road, 
and stepped into ask for a light for my 
cigar. She was sitting reading beside the 
fire and rose civilly to give me what I 
wanted, laying her spectacles across the 
open book. “After all,” I thought, “she 
is not as bad as her reputation, or she 
would not be reading the Bible,” and I 
looked to see what part of the Scripture 
she had been studying. Imagine my 
amusement and surprise to find that it was 
not a Bible at all, buta copy of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s ‘*Letters to his Son”! Now 
this old dame would infallibly have gone 
to the stake in the days of Queen Anne. 

There are jealous husbands among us 
still; law and custom unite to give them 
due protection, and public opinion has 
prevailed to suppress the frightful cruelty 
of the precautions which, in primitive 
society, is sanctioned to ensure the fidelity 
of wives to their lords. It is said, for 
instance, that among certain hill-tribes in 
India, it is the custom for a husband to 
cut off his wife’s nose as soon as the 
honeymoon is over, so that her beauty 
may not attract inconvenient admiration. 
Among that people the custom is as 
closely associated with the marriage cere- 
mony as that of the wedding ring is among 
ourselves. 

Talking of marriage and its accompany- 
ing observances, it is high time to protest 
against a silly, exotic practice which has 
been allowed to fix itself in our country — 
namely, rice-throwing at weddings. Old 
shoes, if you will, though some people 
might be glad if these unlovely missiles 
were prohibited at what ought to be a 
picturesque and is a somewhat affecting 
moment ; but if anything must be thrown, 
let it be old shoes, according to native 
tradition. Rice has no sanction in the 
annals of Christian weddings ; it is a piti- 
ful sight to see a bride and bridegroom 
screening their eyes to avoid the stinging 
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grains; nor always successfully — for one 
instance, at least, remains in the memory, 
of a bridegroom who was laid up for weeks 
from the effects of a grain of rice in the 
eye. 

Obviously, this is not a custom indige- 
nous to Britain, though in the country of 
its origin it boasts a respectable antiquity, 
dating from about the year I500 B.C., 
when acertain sorcerer, named Chao, was 
plotting against the life of a rival sorcerer, 
a young lady named Peachblossom. 
Peachblossom being betrothed to Chao’s 
son, Chao fixed for the wedding a day 
when the golden pheasant, a most trucu- 
lent bird, was in the ascendant (whatever 
that may mean). He knew that at the 
moment the bride should enter the palan- 
quin the spirit-bird would cleave her pretty 
head with his powerful beak. But the art 
of Peachblossom was a match for that of 
Chao. Foreseeing everything, “ when the 
wedding morning came she gave directions 
to have rice thrown out at the door, which 
the spirit-bird seeing, made haste to de- 
vour, and while his attention was thus 
occupied, Peachblossom stepped into the 
bridal chair and passed on her way un- 
harmed. And now the ingenuous reader 
knows why he throws rice after the bride.” 

So says a writer in the Chinese Times, 
but venerable as the story is in the Flow- 
ery Land, there is not the faintest excuse 
for commemorating Chao and Peachblos- 
som in Christian espousals. Perhaps of 
equal antiquity, but of far deeper pathos 
and significance, is the custom which 
once prevailed in certain parts of Scot- 
land of including in the bride’s trous- 
seau a set of grave-clothes. Of such a 
provision much might be made by the 
sombre genius of Pierre Loti, the author 
of that heart-rending romance, “ Pécheur 
d’Islande.” 

Having once opened the door to foreign 
customs in connection with our marriage 
ceremony, it is hard to say where the line 
should be drawn. There is a bewildering 
abundance and variety to choose from. 
One that prevails, or used to prevail (for 
it is said the missionaries have succeeded 
in making it unfashionable), in the New 
Hebrides would find unbounded favor 
with the disciples of Mrs. Mona Caird. 
It is neither more nor less than the eleva- 
tion of elopement into a national institu- 
tion, In that land a girl used to have no 
choice in the matter of a husband ; that 
was left in the hands of her parents or the 
chief of the tribe, who generally gave her 
to a bridegroom much older than herself. 
What followed is described by Rev. Dr. 
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Inglis in his “ Bible Illustrations from the 
New Hebrides :” — 


As a general rule she lived quietly with 
him, through fear, for five or six years, till 
she reached the full vigor of womanhood, 
when she showed that she had a will and 
power of her own. She then began to cast 
her eyes on some vigorous young man of her 
own age, of that class who could more than 
hold his own with her husband .. . they 
then eloped; a quarrel and sometimes a war 
ensued, if peace was not secured by a large 
present being given to the injured husband 
and his friends. After a year or two, longer 
or shorter, as the case might be, the woman 
would quarrel with her new husband, or he 
with her, and she would leave him and be- 
come the wife of a third husband. This was 
not an exceptional case; it was the normal 
state of society. When we came to know the 
people, we found in the district where we 
lived, that among the thirty or forty familics 
nearest to us, there was scarcely a woman 
who had reached middle life to whom it might 
not have been said, as our Saviour said to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘‘ Thou hast had five hus- 
bands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband.’’ I knew one or two women who 
had had as many as ten husbands. 


But our would-be emancipators of wom- 
en must understand that before they can 
hope to establish this utopian state of 
things the male population must consid- 
erably outnumber the female, so that 
ladies shall be at a premium. In Aneit- 
yum, it seems, there used to be only sixty- 
five women to a hundred men, a result 
arrived at bya national custom less roman- 
tic than universal elopement, namely, the 
strangulation of every wife on the death of 
her husband, and the slaughter of female 
infants. It seems, fortunately, as if these 
restless architects of new-fangled hearths 
have been born centuries too late to in- 
duce the world to try their experiment. 
Christianity, chivalry, and civilization 
have prevailed to alter man’s instinctive 
inquiry “Where is a woman?” to “What 
is a woman?” to change his prayer from 
“ Bring me a woman,” to * Explain to me 
a woman.” 

Customs connected with so primary a 
want as food might be supposed to be en- 
during, and so they are in some respects, 
but in others they are constantly chang- 
ing. To let alone the hours of meal-times 
(the writer has already ventured some 
observations on these in the pages of 
“ Maga ”’*), the mode of serving dinner 
has been revolutionized within the mem- 
ory of most of us. “To put your legs 
under a friend’s mahogany ” is still a well- 


* A Country Member’s Moan, ** Maga,” July, 1890. 
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understood figure of speech, but, for all 
you know, in sitting down to dinner with 
him you may be putting them under plain 
deal. The phrase tells of a time before 
diner @ la russe had made the table-cloth a 
fixture, by removing the joints and other 
dishes to the side-table, and replacing 
them by barrow-loads of fruit, flowers, and 
sweetmeats, a revolution almost as com- 
plete as took place when the Gothic con- 
querors of Italy set the fashion of sitting 
at table instead of reclining in the Roman 
manner. One country-house, and one 
only, I have still the privilege of visiting, 
where the carving is still done on the 
table; and after dinner, every movable 
having been lifted, the butler withdraws 
the cloth, and, with pardonable pride, re- 
veals an expanse of mahogany — deeply, 
darkly, beautifully brown, with a surface 
like ice to the eye, and satin to the touch. 
It is probably its rarity that makes one 
appreciate this feature in the entertain- 
ment; but certainly, as the decanters slide 
noiselessly round in their silver trays, the 
claret seems to borrow a more silky seduc- 
tion, the old sherry a more voluptuous 
glow, than they possess on dinner-tables 
ala mode. One thing is certain, that he 
is a sagacious host, who, instead of fol- 
lowing sheeplike in the ruck of every-day 
entertainers, has the courage to retain 
some distinct feature like this. It is sure 
to dwell pleasantly in the minds of his 
guests, for it reminds them of times long 
gone by which always seem brighter and 
dearer than the present. As M. Taine 
remarks in his “ Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise,” “ Je veux bien croire qu’alors 
les choses n’étaient point plus belles 
qu’aujourd’hui ; mais je suis sir que les 
hommes les trouvaient plus belles.’ 

There prevails in our dinner-parties a 
sad want of sense of the eternal fitness of 
things. The cookery is consummate, but 
there is far too much of it, except for an 
epicure ; and if you want to play the epi- 
cure, then the party should be small, and 
intent on the same purpose. The Romans 
of the decadence brought the art of dining 
to the highest perfection. Their parties 
never exceeded nine in number; pro- 
fessed gourmets, they devoted themselves 
during dinner to the pleasures of the ta- 
ble ; afterwards, when the body had been 
cared for, came the time for the exchange 
of such intellectual refreshment as might 
be had. This was rational. If one is to 
be sensual let it be set about ina busi- 
ness-like way. Under the present system 
we confound two things; we spend lav- 
ishly on the material part of the feast, and 
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we set it as if it were possible to do it 
justice and amuse our neighbors at the 
same time. The moment when your spirit 
leaps to the knowledge that, in spite of 
the eleven chances to one against it in a 
leg of mutton, the gods have so ordered 
that upon yor plate shall rest the succu- 
lent disc known as the “ pope’s eye” — 
that moment, I say, is not one in which 
you find it pl: to enter upon the 
merits of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
with the county member’s wife beside you. 
You feel that you must either swallow the 
delicate morsel with as little ceremony as 
if it were a piece of ordinary muscular 
tissue, or concentrate all your faculties on 
its deglutition. Nor, on the other hand, 
if by some harsh arbitrament of fate you 
have been served with the wing of a wood- 
cock, while an uninstructed creature in 
tulle and moiré ribbons picks hesitatingly 
at the juicy thigh of the same bird, and 
allows all the savory wealth of the trail to 
be carried untasted away, can you be 
expected to respond satisfactorily to the 
artless inquiry: “ If you are fond of lawn- 
tennis?” 

No. Business is business. The Ro- 
mans acted wisely in so arranging as to 
attend to one thing at a time. By all 
means have large dinner-parties; but, by 
the shade of Lucullus! let there be more 
elasticity about them. 


O weariness! beyond what asses feel 

Who tread the circuit of the cistern wheel ; 
A dull rotation never at a stay, 
Yesterday’s face twin image of to-day ; 
While conversation, an exhausted stock, 
Grows weary as the clicking of the clock. 


So sung Cowper, and matters have not 
mended much since his day. 

Of course there are dinner -parties, 
never large, that are as delightful as the 
overgrown feast is dismal; little intimate 
parties, where, amid shaded lights, well- 
cooked dishes, and well-ripened wines, 
the golden hours slip by all too fast. But 
if you want your hospitality to linger long 
and brightly in the memory of your guests, 
don’t send a string of people down with 
the nicest attention to order of precedence, 
even to the dates of the creation of differ- 
ent baronets ; ply them with more dishes 
than any one ought to, or than most people 
can, eat; and give them as much wine as 
they can walk away with, and withal ex- 
pect them to be entertaining. Every one 
who is neither a glutton aor a dullard 
groans at the length and dulness of din- 
ners ; hence the recourse which has been 
had of late years to tobacco in the dining- 
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room, saturated with which, and reeking 
in every stitch of their garments, men 
condescend to spend a few minutes in the 
drawing-room with the ladies before the 
party breaks up. 

There is room fora spirited change in 
this custom of dinner-parties — for a new 
departure on the part of some one in a 
good position and with a good cook. Sup- 
pose some lady who has a large London 
house, and who wishes to entertain, were 
to intimate that she is “at home,” say 
from eight to eleven, and put Jetits diners 
in the corner of her cards. Answers 
would of course be requested, and the 
number who would come could be calcu- 
lated almost to a nicety. Then let the 
dining-room be set as for a ball-supper, 
with small tables with four or six covers 
each. Guests would arrive at different 
hours, the onus of precedence (totally out 
of place in a private house) would be dis 
pensed with, little parties would arrange 
themselves at the several tables, and a 
neat little dinner be served toeach. In 
this way, in a roomy house, it would be 
quite easy to entertain forty or fifty peo- 
ple in an evening, and the double triumph 
would be attained of breaking intolerable 
routine and making the guests enjoy them- 
selves. At least the experiment is worth 
trying. 

By-the-by, as we have got on the subject 
of dinners, how often one hears the title 
cordon bleu misapplied to a man-cook. It 
is exclusively appropriate to a woman, as 
may be seen from the following extract 
from the “ Almanach des Gourmands ” 
(1830): “Si les gages d’un cuisinier, et 
surtout les habitudes de l’artiste, vous le 
rendent trop dispendieux, bornez-vous au 
cordon bleu. Faites choix d’une czizsi- 
niére active, propre,” etc. The origin of 
the distinction is well told by Abraham 
Hayward in his anonymous and lively 
work, “The Art of Dining” (London, 
1852). It appears that Louis XV. held 
the firm opinion that no woman could ever 
attain to the highest accomplishment in 
cookery. Madame Dubarry, resenting 
this as a slight upon her sex, resolved to 
convert him by stratagem. She caused a 
consummate supper to be prepared and 
served for the king in her rooms; the 
menu has been preserved to this day in 
evidence of the truth of the story. It was 
a complete success. 





‘* Who is this new cuésinier of yours? ’’ ex- | 
claimed the monarch when this unparalleled | 


succession of agreeable surprises was com- | P Ol ’ 
‘* Let me know his name, and let him | whole the good opinion of his character 
henceforth form part of our royal household.”’ | has been justified. The saying of the 
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‘*Allons donc, la France! ’’ retorted the de- 
lighted ex.grisette, ‘‘ have I caught you at last? 
It is no cuésinier at all, but a cuéstnidre ; and 
I demand a recompense for her worthy both 
of her and your Majesty. Your royal bounty 
has made my negro, Zamore, governor of 
Luciennes, and I cannot accept less than a 
cordon bleu for my cuisiniere.”’ 


Unluckily there is one link missing to 
complete the authenticity of this anecdote 
— the name of this great artist does not 
appear on the roll of the order. 

A brief reference to yet another custom 
and I have done. Grace before meat 
should never, under any circumstances, be 
dispensed with, not only because of the 
high example set us in this matter and the 
unvarying Christian practice, but also be- 
cause of historic association (though this 
is getting dangerously near the mystic 
province of folk-lore). If any one is dis- 
posed to ask why gratitude shculd be 
shown by grace before taking food any 
more than before putting on his clothes, 
or entering his house, or enjoying anything 
else that is as necessary to life as food, 
let him remember that man did not always 
live in such abundance as we do now; 
that his supplies were not always so se- 
cure, and that a meal in primitive times 
generally depended on his skill and luck 
in hunting and fishing. Can it be won- 
dered, then, that a man who owed rever- 
ence to any divinity at all, fell, in very 
early ages, into the excellent habit of ex- 
pressing the thanks he felt at sitting down 
to a good square meal? To clothes, for 
the most part, he was indifferent, they 
were an extra, and he could always fall 
back on paint; a house also might be dis- 
pensed with, so long as there were good 
caves; but food —that must be had. So 
it is anold and good custom saying grace, 
and must not be allowed to fall into disuse, 
even if we can find no better expression 
of it than that found in a manuscript vol- 
ume of recipes, once the property of the 
rough-handed Sir Robert Grierson of Lag, 


O Lord, weir ay gangan and wer ay gettan, 
We soud ay be comman to thee, but wer ay 
forgettan. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
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WE are wont to regard the dog as the 
erfect embodiment of fidelity, and on the 























German pessimist that he would cease to 
believe in truth but for the assurance of 
his dog’s eye is a striking tribute to the 
species. But even Ouida herself, one 
supposes, would hardly claim this excel- 
lence for every member of the canine 
family. We are apt to forget that the in- 
stinct of attachment was developed com- 
paratively late in the history of the species. 
The dog is by nature unattached and va- 
grant, and only becomes attached and 
faithful by an infusion of human grace. 
Hence the comical spectacle one some- 
times sees in the streets —a well-meaning 
but misguided youth attempting to keep 
a loosely inclined pup close to his heels. 
And not a few members of the species 
appear to remain in this unregenerate 
state in mature years. Anybody who has 
lived in a small town knows the vagabond 
street dog. Nobody seems to know how 
he disposes of himself at night, but dur- 
ing the day he lives on friendly terms with 
most of the errand boys and other fre- 
quenters of the streets. His tail has a wag 
of recognition for every familiar face, and 
he will even sidle up to a stranger now 
and again with an artful simulation of 
sudden and overpowering affection. But 
if you attempt to decoy him far from his 
habitual haunts the vagrant nature asserts 
itself, and after another bit of excellent 
acting in the shape of feigned reluctance 
to say good-bye, he trots leisurely back to 
his favorite resort. Such dogs are com- 
monly ill-bred in more senses than one. 
They have no doubt lost their primitive 
savageness. They assume a friendly as- 
pect towards man in general, but they 
have no heart, and prefer the streets to 
the woods simply because they offer a 
more tempting hunting-ground. 

From the ordinary type of vagabond 
which is always getting lost, and but for 
the policeman would permanently take to 
the streets, we must distinguish the true 
rover or fickle-minded dog. He has the 
instinct of attachment, but does not per- 
mit himself to be dominated by it. His 
affections are not long fixed on any hu- 
man object; of him as of most men it 
may be said, variatio delectat. He gets 
lost by his owner not because he has be- 
come a street wanderer, but because he 
has found a new abode elsewhere. He is 
characterized by a wheedling, ingratiating 
manner, a good deal of self-confidence 
and acuteness in the discrimination of 
patrons. He has astutely observed that 
the first warmth of affection is most 


fruitful of favors, and he attaches himself 
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to a house just as long as he is made much 
of. When this first cordiality of treatment 
begins to fall off he makes overtures of 
attachment to some new proprietor; and 
such is the amount of general good-will 
towards dogs, that he rarely fails to find 
a new home. 

Not long since I had an excellent op- 
portunity of observing one of these rovers. 
{ am not learned in canine varieties, but 
should suppose he was some kind of mon- 
grel terrier. Anyhow, he was an odd little 
creature, with body decidedly long in 
proportion to the legs, with a grey and 
brownish coat, which was so thin as to 
give hima mangy look, and lastly with a 
moist, sentimental eye. If dogs had their 
religious sects, one would set him down 
as a Methodist. He belonged with two 
other dogs to a friend of mine, who used 
to bring them to my house when picking 
me up on his morning walk. The odd 
little creature contrasted strongly with 
another of the trio, who was about his own 
size, in the sedateness of his manner and 
his philosophic indifference to small ca- 
nine worries. Thus it was not uncommon 
to see his companion mentally upset by 
the sight of a butcher’s cart proceeding, 
as he no doubt thought, at an indecorously 
wild pace. Or his usual serenity would 
now and again be rudely broken by the 
appearance of a cat, or even that appar- 
ently harmless creature the cat’s victim, 
the sparrow, which he would pursue in a 
frenzy of rage, leaping in impotent wrath 
underneath the tree to which the nimble 
little creature would naturally betake itself 
for shelter. None of these things moved 
our canine philosopher. He paid not the 
slightest heed to his comrade’s violent 
rushings and barkings. As became a 
thinker, his voice was rarely heard. I 
have seen him set upon by his more mer- 
curial companion in a fit of obstreperous 
jocosity, yet with admirable self-restraint 
he would suffer himself to be barked at, 
knocked against, and even scrambled over, 
without uttering the slightest protest. It 
occurred to me that, like a recent British 
logician, he found the racket of the street 
favorable to philosophical abstraction. 

I was surprised to find on questioning 
my friend that so cemure and serious- 
looking an animal was a rover. He had, 
it appears, been found on my friend’s 
doorstep, and taken into the house from 
motives of charity, in the belief that he 
was not only a destitute waif, but the 
victim of cruel tyranny. This last idea 
seems to lfave been suggested by some 
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unwholesome-looking patches on his body. 
This first favorable opinion of the creature 
had been modified by subsequent experi- 
ences. In spite of all the kindness shown 
him he had a most inconvenient habit of 
going off suddenly and without any warn- 
ing on a roaming expedition, At first 
these disappearances were wrapt in mys- 
tery, but gradually it came out that he 
paid visits to the various houses he was 
in the habit of frequenting with his owner. 
He seems to have had the happy knack 
of sniffing out the house where he would 
be made most of, and after having had 
enough of the delights of change, he would 
return to the temperate welcome that 
always awaited him at his old and perma- 
nent home. 

Soon after I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving this curious, roving propensity. 
My friend called one morning after break- 
fast, and as usual brought in his hand- 
some collie, leaving, as he thought, the 
other two small fry in the garden. The 
younger members of the family were busy 
entertaining the collie with sundry dainty 
morsels, when, all at once, to everybody’s 
surprise, our little philosopher appeared 
on the scene. He had a look of half- 
protest, half-shame, that was very comical. 
His owner told me he very much resented 
having to play second fiddle to the collie. 
Even philosophers, it appears, can be en- 
vious, and the little creature before us had 
very much the expression of envy as he 
watched the various tit-bits disappearing 
down the collie’s capacious throat. An 
impulse of compassion moved me and I 
threw him a morsel from the table. His 
filmy eye turned to me with a look of sin- 
gular tenderness. 

I understood the meaning of that look 
a couple of hours afterwards, when sitting 
writing in my study, I glanced out of the 
window and saw the rover coming up the 
long garden path, now slowly and hesitat- 
ingly, now more briskly as if encouraging 
himself in a laudable effort. He had, it 
was evident, in that moment of my weak- 
ness, recognized a new opportunity. My 
family circle had impressed him as fond 
and indulgent, and, what was more, it was 
not marred by the presence of a rival 
favored by nature with greater physical 
attractions than his own. Here was pre- 
cisely the asylum for an unappreciated 
and harassed philosopher. I tried to look 
very angry as I went out to drive him 
away, but his penetrating eye saw through 
the pretence. After a make-believe of 
running down the path, he would suddenly 
stop, turn, and fix his bleared eye on me 
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and wag his stump of a tail jocosely, as if 
he perfectly understood that we were act- 
ing a little play. I could not repress a 
laugh, and this, of course, encouraged him 
in regarding the whole performance as a 
joke. He renewed these attempts for 
some days with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause. It was only when I had 
schooled myself to put on my sternest of 
manners that he gave up the enterprise as 
hopeless. 

This dog set me musing. As his lach- 
rymose eye suggested, he was an animal 
of much feeling. And yet he was preter- 
naturally sagacious. His mode of life 
had evidently been thought out in as care- 
ful and philosophic a way as that of Epi- 
curus himself. He reasoned that for him 
at least the summum bonum consisted in 
a judicious mixture of permanence and 
change, uniformity and variety. Others 
before him had reached the same conclu- 
sion. But his originality cannot be ques- 
tioned. He had evidently thought out 
the problem of canine felicity for him- 
self, and without the least help from hu- 
man philosophers. And his solution of 
the problem has much to recommend it. 
To have found his way to a conception of 
life that seems to combine the maximum 
of pleasurable excitement with the mini- 
mum of anxiety argues a more than usual 
intelligence. I felt at once that so reflec- 
tive an animal must not be confounded 
with the unevolved, unattached vagabond. 
He is not, like this last, incapable of at- 
tachment; on the contrary, he attaches 
himself a great deal, and as most people 
would say, too much. But in his case the 
instinct of attachment has become con- 
trolled by conscious intelligence. His 
instinct compels him to seek a human 
protector, but he is shrewd enough to see 
to it that the alliance turn out to his own 
advantage. 

I am quite willing to allow that this 
type of dog is not particularly lovable. 
We naturally love and prize our dog com- 
panions for their disinterested devotion. 
According to our ethical code the sum and 
substance of canine virtue is to know his 
master and to stick to him. But this 
latest development of the canine character 
is self-seeking, incapable of true devotion, 
and cynically veiling a far-sighted egoism 
under the semblance of ardent attachment. 
Shrewd, intelligent he may be; but who 
would care for a dog without a heart? 

I am not going to try to make out that 
the new type of light-minded rover is a 
morally noble being. Very likely he is in 
point of character unworthy of his long- 
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suffering and loyal ancestors. But. at 
least we may try to understand how he has 
become morally deteriorated. Dogs are, 
after all, not created expressly for man’s 
comfort, and it may be as well, perhaps, 
to study this latest phase of dog character 
in the light of his own circumstances and 
needs. If, following the fashion of modern 
inquiry, we substitute for the ethical the 
historical point of view, and ask how the 
dog in this latest stage of his development 
has come to take on his roving habits, we 
may fipd a very simple explanation of the 
seemingly ignoble trait. 

Now the first thing to be clear about 
here is that our expectation of canine 
devotion belongs to an order of things 
which seems passing away. When the 
dog was of real service to man, for de- 
fence, sport, or what not, and was valued 
as such, and when, moreover, he depended 
for his maintenance solely on the consid- 
eration of his lord and master, it was natu- 
ral that he should attach himself to this 
one being with perfect singleness of devo- 
tion. The circumstances closely resem- 
bled the feudal relations of protector and 
servant which developed the loyal attach- 
ment of a Caleb Balderston. The dog, 
like the human domestic, felt that he was 
of consequence, that he was prized for 
sterling qualities, and he answered the 
appreciation with a veneration so deep 
and overpowering as almost to make a 
modest man feel something of a humbug. 
The daily contact with the members of 
the one household, the constant associa- 
tion of his comforts and his active pleas- 
ures with these, and the isolation from all 
outsiders, may well be supposed to have 
generated the characteristic traits of the 
dog at his best, the cleaving of the whole 
heart to his lord and master, and the view- 
ing of other men with suspicion and a 
certain animosity. 

How all this is altering nowadays it is 
easy tosee. I donot, of course, overlook 
the fact that in the country many dogs are 
still owned by shepherds, sportsmen, and 
others, who, to use the expression of a 
friendly critic of this essay, have “a defi- 
nite business in life.” Nevertheless, one 
may safely say that the large majority of 
dogs are kept nowadays not because of 
any service they render, but for the sake 
of their appearance. Like the link-hold- 
ers still to be seen above the doorway of 
certain London houses, what was once a 
utility is now preserved merely as an orna- 
ment. Theoretically, no doubt, even in 
town-houses, people keep a dog as a means 
of defence, but in most cases they really 
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value him as a decorative’ appendage. 
This applies particularly to the more 
handsome breeds —the St. Bernard, the 
collie, the mastiff, and the rest. Indeed, 
such are the strange diversities of human 
taste that even so unpromising a specimen 
of canine beauty as the bulldog will be 
sought after by the initiated for the sake 
of his good looks. And it is only fair to 
suppose that the discerning creatures rec- 
ognize their new position in the scheme 
of things. May we not see, indeed, now 
and again in their mournful and downcast 
expression a conscious sense of degrada- 
tion? Look, for example, at the nobly 
formed St. Bernard that gloomily follows 
the procession of fashionably dressed 
misses in the Park. Cannot the dullest 
observer perceive signs of an infinite bore- 
dom? His pensive and melancholy eye 
suggests that he has had full experience of 
the sedium vita, and is a pessimist of the 
darkest shade. 

While the grander sort of dog has thus 
been morally degraded by being turned 
into a useless lacquey, the breeds that have 
happened to suit the capricious and errant 
fancies of animal petters have undergone 
a still deeper deterioration. The sleek 
pug, for instance, on whom is often lav- 
ished such a wealth of feminine fondness, 
has long since become perfectly aware of 
his new function in the house. He knows 
he is the first pet, and he is perfectly 
happy in the fact. His mind seems un- 
troubled by any recollection of a higher 
estate. He has lost the ancient desire of 
the species to be man’s loyal servant. 
He may, perhaps, if you happen to call at 
the house, and find him in exclusive pos- 
session of the drawing-room, make a pre- 
tence at resisting yourintrusion. But his 
Sybaritic habits are too much for him, and 
presently he sinks in voluptuous slumber 
on the softest of sofa cushions. These 
spoiled creatures learn to take the fond- 
lings bestowed on them as a matter of 
course. They are wholly undemonstra- 
tive, and perhaps the most flattering thing 
that can be said of them is that, unlike 
their rival the cat, they do not simulate a 
tenderness of which their heart is wholly 
destitute. 

One other consideration needs to be 
borne in mind in seeking to explain the 
decline of the old canine devotion. Not 
only is our modern dog learning to regard 
himself as a lacquey or a lappet, he is rap- 
idly finding out that others besides his 
owner are ready to prize him just as 
highly. In our big towns he is daily 
brought into contact with the once-sus- 
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pected stranger, who, on closer examina- 
tion, turns out to be very much like his 
master, wearing the same kind of coat and 
hat, and, what is of greater consequence, 
manifesting towards him very much the 
same friendly sentiments. Would it not 
be unreasonable under these circum- 
stances to expect the animal to conserve 
his ancient monotheism and worship his 
master as supreme and unique? Let us 
not forget that we have made our domes- 
ticated quadrupeds intelligent, and that 
by introducing them into the conditions of 
modern life we are directly putting them 
into the way of seeing through their prim- 
itive illusion. The sagacious quadruped 
that in his daily rounds with master or 
mistress has ample opportunity of observ- 
ing the general diffusion of good manners 
among men cannot be expected to go on 
venerating his master in the old naive 
manner. He learns to take a juster view 
of mankind in general, and, overcoming 
his inveterate prejudices, is ready to enter 
into friendly negotiations with the stranger 
in the street. Our shrewd little philos- 
opher, with his tepid attachment to one 
house, and his lively relish for the delights 
of change, seems to be precisely the kind 
of product that we may look for under 
these altered conditions. 

The change should surprise us the less, 
seeing that it is closely similar to that 
which is going on in our relations to our 
human servants. With the breaking up 
of the ancient isolation of the home, with 
the freer movements and the larger expe- 
rience of these latter days, our servants 
are by common consent losing all trace of 
their old tenacious fealty. They have 
passed out of their former condition of 
inherited status into one of free contract; 
and our little philosopher of the kennel is 
but following Susan of the kitchen when 
he exchanges the certain but tame satis- 
factions of permanence for the risky but 
exciting joys of change. 

We have, rather fancifully as it may 
appear to some, assumed that the modern 
dog necessarily tends to grow less devoted 
and more of a rover through the workings 
of his own intelligent mind. Whether 
this be so or not, other causes which are 
certainly known to be in operation will 
suffice to effect the transformation. It is 
well known that the several varieties of dog 
have been developed by the process of 
human selection. Thus the sportsman 
wanted a dog to point, and the successive 
selections of generations have produced 
the pointer. Any considerable change in 
man’s taste in the matter of dogs will tend 
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to the selection of new physical and moral 
characters. It follows that the growing 
preponderance of the demand for canine 
ornaments and canine pets will inevitably 
tend to intensify the qualities which sat- 
isfy this demand. That is to say, our do- 
mesticated breeds will become in the first 
place handsomer. Thus we may expect 
to see the collie put on a yet finer coat, 
the spaniel to develop a yet silkier ear, 
and so forth. As with the physigue so 
with the morale. It will accommodate 
itself to the growing demand for pets by 
becoming more submissive and more ami- 
able. The harsher elements of dog nature 
will be gradually eliminated, and the old 
instincts of snapping, snarling, and biting 
will give place to a gentleness which will 
make the most profuse caressing a per- 
fectly safe pastime. And the new type 
of canine character thus produced will 
necessarily be wanting in that intensity of 
devotion which characterized the older 
type. For the highest concentration of 
affection in dog and man alike seems to 
require as its base a certain degree of 
savageness of disposition. As the dog 
grows more generally amiable he will grow 
less partial, and so be incapable of a 
heart-absorbing attachment. 

There are probably those who, while 
allowing the fact of the change here 
roughly indicated, might demur to its 
being regarded as a moral deterioration. 
They would contend that the dog is 
changing in much the same way as the 
man is changing, by acquiring in place of 
one or two narrow, intense affections a 
widely diffused sentiment of humanity. 
They might even urge that the desire in 
a man for the undivided allegiance of a 
noble quadruped is the outcome of his 
egoism and his boundless conceit. There 
is no doubt much to suggest that the same 
current of evolution which is carrying civ- 
ilized man onward to new phases of moral 
experience is bearing his brute depend- 
ents along with him. By domesticating 
the dog we have involved it in a measure 
in our own fate, and must expect to see it 
reflect our own transformations. Yet to 
frail human nature it is hard to look at 
the probable decay of canine fidelity as 
other than a serious loss. The world will 
surely be the poorer when there are no 
stories of the faithful Gelert and of him of 
whose fidelity Wordsworth sings to kindle 
the boy’s heart. Our little canine philoso- 
pher, with his dominant egoism and his se- 
vere control of the affections, seems a very 
unpicturesque object by the side of the 
old-fashioned, love-mastered hound. And 
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if he represents the dog of the future, it 
may be safely said that, though we may 
succeed in liking him, and even paying 
him a certain measure of esteem, we shall 
not get our poets to immortalize his vir- 
tues. J. SULLY. 


From The Argosy. 
A SHY AUSTRALIAN. 


BY VIRGINIA TAYLOUR. 


Mrs. OSBORNE, of Balmoral House, 
Anerley, was giving a dance. 

Balmoral House, being a jerry-built 
suburban villa of the kind advertised by 
house-agents as “A desirable residence, 
with two reception-rooms, six bedrooms, 
and a bathroom,” was not eminently 
adapted for that form of entertainment. 
But Mrs, Osborne was a woman of deter- 
mination and resources, and her annual 
dance was usually, and with reason, con- 
sidered by all concerned a very successful 
enterprise. She generally managed to 
have, not only enough of the male sex, but 
a good proportion of presentable, full- 
grown specimens. 

To-night she had achieved an additional 
triumph. She had secured the presence 
of her cousin, Viscountess Langholme. 

Lady Langholme was a widow with five 
portionless daughters, for whom it was 
her main object in life to procure hus- 
bands. She went to work in a very busi- 
ness-like manner. She was never seen, 
even in her own house, with more than 
two, and rarely with more than one of her 
girls; and she had a marvellous knack 
of disposing of them singly during the 
country-house visiting season with friends 
who lived far apart and had different 
circles of acquaintance. But in vain. 
Frances, the eldest, was four-and-twenty, 
and Ada, the youngest, was nineteen, and 
not one of them had ever had a pro- 
posal. The case was becoming so des- 
perate that Lady Langholme had thought 
even the opportunities offered by a sub- 
urban ball might be worth trying for 
Frances, who could not reasonably be 
expected to retain her Jooks much longer, 
and who must therefore be content with 
something less than might still be hoped 
for Ada, who had only had one season, or 
Nellie, who was a beauty; or even the 
twins, who were popular with everybody. 

Therefore, here was Lady Langholme, 
sitting with maternal heroism in a draughty 
passage, which was the only place af- 
forded by the suburban villa for chape- 
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rons, while Mrs. Osborne brought up her 
“nicest men,” one after another, to be 
introduced to Frances. 

Frances Scott was a tall, slender, grace- 
ful girl, with grey eyes, a clear, pale skin, 
soft, dark hair, and a touch of proud re- 
serve in her manner, which some people 
called “high-bred repose,” and others, 
“odious airs.” Mrs. Osborne’s “nicest 
men” inclined to the latter opinion, but 
the few raw youths whom the hostess 
was obliged to fall back upon to fill up 
Frances’s programme hardly realized the 
existence of any reserve in her manner. 

“I’m quite glad we came,” said Lady 
Langholme, when her daughter was beside 
her for a few minutes. “Itis all very nice 
and very amusing.” 

“I’m very glad we came,” returned 
Frances, *“ for Cousin Laura’s sake. It is 
disgraceful that we should never have had 
the civility to come before.” 

“Not dancing, Frances, dear?” ex- 
claimed Cousin Laura, coming up at this 
moment. “Isn’t your card full?” 

“It is quite full enough,” answered 
Frances brightly. “I can assure you 
I’m not accustomed to have a partner for 
every dance.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, you must. Let me 
see.” Mrs. Osborne stood reflecting, with 
rather a distressed look. “ There’s that 
young Mr. Fanshawe. He’s an Australian 
squatter or something; and rich, I be- 


lieve,” she added in an undertone to Lady 


Langholme. 

But Frances caught the words, and her 
features immediately stiffened. 

“Introduce him to us, at any rate,” re- 
plied Lady Langholme, “and then we can 
judge for ourselves.” 

Mrs. Osborne went away and returned 
in a few minutes with a tall, handsome, 
athletic-looking young man, with bright, 
keen, blue eyes, a fair beard, and a sun- 
burnt skin, 

The introduction was made, the hostess 
moved away, and Mr. Fanshawe, leaning 
easily against the doorway of the ball- 
room, remarked, — 

‘“‘] haven’t spoken to a woman for seven 
years, so I’m rather shy.” 

“It’s as well you inform us of the fact, 
as we certainly should not have guessed 
it,” replied Lady Langholme. 

Frances drew up her head and appeared 
to be intent on watching the dancers. 

“No,” returned Mr. Fanshawe, “ be- 
cause you have never seen shyness before 
as exhibited by a savage.” 

Lady Langholme laughed, and for a few 
minutes conversation between the pair 
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flowed brightly. From time to time the 
young man glanced at Frances’s abstracted 
face, but he made no effort to address 
her. 

“You don’t dance, I suppose?” said 
Lady Langholme, reading these glances 
with maternal quickness. 

“1 am sorry to say it is an art I have 
quite forgotten.” 

Mr. Osborne approached at this point 
to take Lady Langholme in to supper. 
Mr. Fanshawe then offered to conduct the 
young lady to the supper-room. 

“ No, thank you,” she replied. 
going to dance immediately.” 

“ But you need not fulfil supper dance 
engagements, if you are hungry.” 

“Perhaps not in the bush,” she re- 
torted, and then checked herself, vexed 
at betraying that she had been listening 
to his conversation with her mother. 

He did not apparently notice either be- 
trayal or vexation. Nor did he urge his 
previous request. He quietly took Lady 
Langholme’s vacated chair, and fell to talk- 
ing of books, and music, and pictures as 
easily as if he had lived all his life in Lon- 
don; but there was a spontaneity and 
simplicity in all his remarks that differed 
widely from the conventional superficial 
art criticism to which Frances was ac- 
customed. She left him, however, with 
alacrity when her next partner, a most 
unprepossessing-looking youth of about 
twenty, came to claim her. 

As Lady Langholme and her daughter 
were leaving that night, Mr. Fanshawe 
was standing in the hall. The elder lady 
held out her hand to him. 

“Good-night, Mr. Fanshawe. Mind 
you come and see me.” 

But Frances gave him only a cold little 
bow as she passed out. 

“Charming person, Lady Langholme,” 
observed Mrs. Osborne to the young man. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ Lady Langholme zs 
charming, but the daughter is either very 
stupid or very stuck up.” 

“She is not really either,” said Mrs. 
Osborne, * but she has a difficult life with 
her ” She stopped on the verge of 
a possibly indiscreet remark, and moved 
away. 

Lady Langholme, in the mean time, was 
discoursing to her daughter on the agree- 
able surprise she had experienced at find- 
ing that suburban balls were, but for a 
few minor details, very like the balls of 
her own set. 

“ And as for Mr. Fanshawe,” concluded 
her ladyship, “ Ze is delightful; so clever 
and original.” 


“T am 
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“ He struck me as being very self-suffi- 
cient,” returned Frances; and then she 
resolutely composed herself for sleep. 

But when the carriage drew up at their 
house in Lower Berkeley Street, Frances 
had not slept, and whatever she may have 
done during the night, she rang her bell 
at eight o’clock the next morning to inti- 
mate that she did not desire to lie in bed 
later than usual. 

Her bell was answered by her four sis- 
ters coming in in their dressing-gowns, all 
eager to know the result of the novel and 
interesting experiment that had been tried 
the previous night. 

“ Now tell us all about it,” began Nel- 
lie, sitting down on the bed, while the 
twins leant over the foot-rail, and Ada 
found herself a chair. ‘ Wedid pity you 
last night. Were you dreadfully bored ?” 

‘Not more so than usual,” replied Fran- 
ces calmly. 

“ And did you dance much? And could 
they dance? ” inquired Ada. 

“TI danced a good deal more than I am 
in the habit of doing — I was made a great 
deal of, my dears. And they could dance, 
taking them all round, as well as most of 
the men we are accustomed to dance 
with.” 

«And mother,” asked one of the twins 
— ‘is she horribly disgusted? Or does 
she think it was worth while?” 

“Oh, Dolly, dear,” sighed Frances, 
“T’m sorry to say she does think it was 
worth while.” 

“Qh, tell us about it,” cried the whole 
fouratonce. “Whois it? What sort of 
man?” 

“Well,” Frances paused, and turned 
her face so that it was half buried in the 
pillow, “ he seemed rather a nice sort of 
man. But of course mother rushed at 
him, so I was obliged to snub his nose 
off.” 

“Frances is blushing,” observed Ada. 
“Oh,dear! Whata pity!” 

And the other three echoed “ What a 

ity!” 

Then Nellie went on imploringly, “ Oh, 
Frances! Don’t, don’t be foolish.” 

“‘ What nonsense you are all talking,” 
cried Frances. “I am going to get up 
and dress, and you had all better go and 
dress too.” 

‘** But do tell us some more about him,” 
urged Nellie. “ Whois he? What is he 
like? Of course he is eligible, or mother 
would not have rushed at him.” 

“ There is nothing to tell you,” answered 
Frances impatiently. ‘He is an Austra- 
lian who gives himself airs. Mother has 
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asked him here, so then, Nellie you can 
marry him. Now please go, all of you.” 

She jumped out of bed as she spoke, and 
her sisters reluctantly retired, only, how- 
ever, to congregate in the twins’ room and 
re-discuss the unusual circumstance of 
Frances’s blushing over one of their moth- 
er’s eligible young men. 

“‘ If Frances likes him he must be nice,” 
they sighed; “and the more she likes 
him, the more she will snub him, if mother 
persists in throwing her at his head.” 

About a week after Mrs. Osborne’s 
dance, Lady Langholme and her eldest 
daughter on their return from a drive 
found Mr. Fanshawe’s card on the hall 
table. 

“IT am sorry we have missed him,” ob- 
served Lady Langholme. “I suppose 
now we must ask him to dinner.” 

“IT don’t see the necessity,” said Fran- 
ces. 

“Come into my sitting-room for a mo- 
ment,” her mother went on, heedless of 
this remark; “I will see what days we 
have free.” 

Frances obeyed, and stood by the writ- 
ing-table with an air of serene indifference 
while her mother looked over her list of 
engagements. 

“ Tuesday week will do,” Lady Lang- 
holme said at last. “ We will have a party 
of eight, and you had better dine — as you 
know him.” 

“It’s the twins’ turn,” objected Frances. 

“Tt won’t do to have three of ourselves 
out of eight,” returned her mother. 

“ Then Ada’s turn is next.” 

“ Don’t be so tiresome, Frances. 
you to dine.” 

Frances said no more. Mr. Fanshawe 
accepted the invitation, and arrived on 
Tuesday evening exactly as the clock 
struck eight. 

In spite of Frances’s previous protests, 
he was told off to take her down to dinner. 
As they passed a curtained recess on the 
landing, Frances was made aware, by a 
twitch at her dress, that her sisters were 
concealed there for the purpose of taking 
a survey of the shy Australian. The cir- 
cumstance did not incline her to relax the 
stiffness of her manner to the young man. 

He, however, seemed quite unconscious 
of her coolness. 

“ 1’m awfully glad to have the opportu- 
nity of seeing a little of the best London 
society,” he observed, looking round the 
table. “I’ve a year to be in England, and 
I want to see everything.” 

“ The best London society is undoubt- 
edly a sight worth going through much to 
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see,” returned Frances, “ but I’m afraid if 
you depend on us for seeing it, you will 
return to the bush unsatisfied.” 

He turned his head and looked at her 
inquiringly. 

“‘ Now what do you mean by that?” 

“ Simply what I say.” 

“TI think you are mistaken,” he said, 
going on with his fish; “ Lady Langholme 
is so very kind, I am sure she will give 
me some introductions.” 

Frances smiled rather scornfully. 

“You don’t understand me,” she said. 
“My mother’s introductions won’t help 
you. We ourselves do not belong to the 
inner circle.” 

“Oh! No, I didn’t understand you. 
I don’t now; at least, not entirely,” he 
added, while a faint smile, indicative of 
some hidden amusement, flickered around 
his mouth. 

Frances paused a moment as if think- 
ing. Then she said, — 

“A widow with five portionless daugh- 
ters is not thought much of in society. 
Of course we know a good many people 
and, count duchesses and earls amongst 
our acquaintances — but, still —I should 
advise you to look higher for introduc- 
tions.” 

“ Thank you for your advice. I will 
consider the matter,” he answered, and 
then for some minutes gave all his atten- 
tion to his left-hand neighbor. 

After dinner he did not approach Fran- 
ces again until he was leaving, when he 
handed her one of her gloves. ‘I picked 
this up in the dining-room,” he said; “I 
think it is yours.” 

“Thank you, it is,” she answered. 

“Good-night. Lady Langholme says 
you are always at home on Fridays.” 

“It’s my mother’s day,” said Frances 
indifferently, “ but you won’t find it at all 
amusing.” 

“ Thank you,” he replied, “ for what is, 
I suppose, meant for more advice.” 

Frances turned away, and made a mental 
resolution that Fridays should, in future, 
find her anywhere but at home. 

Therefore when Mr. Fanshawe came on 
the following Friday he found the daugh- 
ters of the house represented by Nellie 
and Ada. He appeared quite satisfied 
with the exchange, and went away without 
making the slightest allusion to their elder 
sister. 

“My dear Frances,” Nellie exclaimed 
afterwards, when the sisters were discuss- 
ing their day’s visitors, “he is perfectly 
charming! And so good-looking.” 

“ The next time he comes,” Dolly de- 
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clared, “ Amy and I mean to be to the 
fore.” 

“Yes,” said Amy; “there’s no use 
leaving the field to Frances, because she 
refuses to make use of her opportunities.” 

“My dear girls,” said Ada from the 
writing-table, where she was fastening up 
a parcel, “I can tell you that he has al- 
ready fallen in love with Nellie. Frances, 
dear, lend me your seal ring for a mo- 
ment.” 

Frances looked rather discomposed. 

*“ T have lost it,” she said. 

“ Lost it!” they all cried. “Oh, Fran- 
ces, and you valuedit somuch. How did 
you lose it, and when?” 

“I missed it about a week ago.” 

“ Why on earth did you never mention 
it before?” 

“ Oh, what’s the good ?” 

“We could have helped you to look for 
it,” said Ada, while Nellie glanced curi- 
ously at her sister’s face. 

Time went on, and Mr. Fanshawe be- 
came quite an Aaditué of the house. The 
four younger daughters flirted audaciously 
with him in spite of their mother’s efforts 
to prevent their having the opportunity of 
doing so, while Frances, whom Lady 
Langholme threw prominently in his way, 
treated him with the coolest indifference. 

He preserved an appearance of equa- 
nimity under both varieties of treatment, 
and was never for a moment thrown off 
his centre by anything. Nevertheless, 
the family came gradually to the conclu- 
sion that Ada had been right in surmising 
that he was seriously attracted by Nellie. 
Now Nellie was in love with an impecu- 
nious younger son, whom she never could 
marry, and this new turn of affairs lent 
piquancy tothe situation. For while Nel- 
lie frankly expressed her belief that she 
had made a conquest of the shy Australian, 
she declined to say what she meant to do 
with her captive. 

Matters had reached this point when 
the season drew to a close, and Lady 
Langholme began to review her prospects 
for the autumn. She had invitations 
enough for herself and one daughter to 
last till she could return to London. The 
twins also had been asked to several 
houses where they were on sufficiently 
intimate terms to stay for a week or even 
more. Buttwo of the girls were unpro- 
vided with any resources for the months 
of August and September. 

“I don’t know how we are to manage,” 
sighed Lady Langholme. 

“T always say, mother,” said Frances, 
“that we should lead a much pleasanter 
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life if we let this house for the season and 
took a house in the country from Easter 
till October, instead of depending on our 
friends for invitations.” 

“Well, we can’t do that now, at any 
rate,” said Nellie. “My idea is that 
Frances and I should go and spend the 
month of August with Cousin Laura at 
Anerley. I know they can’t go away this 
— till September, and she would be de- 
ighted to have us.” 

“‘T think it would be a capital plan for 
Frances,” said Lady Langholme. “ But it 
would be dull for you. And though Cousin 
Laura might be glad to have one of you, 
she mightn’t care to have both.” 

“ If she can only have one,” said Nellie, 
“it must be me.” 

“Why are you so anxious to go to 
Cousin Laura’s?” Frances asked when 
the two sisters were alone. 

“ Because our shy Australian lives al- 
most next door to her. I'll give him up 
to you, Frances, if you want him, but as 
you don’t, I may as well keep him to play 
with while I make up my mind.” 

“You are behaving very badly,” re- 
plied Frances. “It may be fun to you — 
but 7 

“It’s death to him,” interrupted Nellie, 
laughing. “Frances! Do you think itzs 
death to him?” 

“T think you have no right to go to 
Anerley unless you mean to marry him, 
and are sure mother will let you do it.” 

“] am sure mother won’t let me. But if 
I decide on doing it, I will soon settle 
her.” 

“ J shall not go to Anerley if I can help 
it,” said Frances. “I have been stuffed 
down Mr. Fanshawe’s throat more than 
enough.” 

Frances, however, could not help it. 
Cousin Laura expressed great delight at 
the idea of having both girls, and nothing 
else offered. 

The day the arrangement was concluded 
Mr. Fanshawe called, and it was imparted 
to him. 

“I’m so sorry,” he said. 

“ How civil you are,” cried Nellie. 

“Because I shan’t be there. I have 
settled to go to Switzerland in August.” 

“Oh, go to Switzerland in September. 
I counted on having you to show us about 
the Crystal Palace and help us to improve 
our minds.” 

“Improve your minds? With the open- 
air ballets and the variety entertain- 
ments ?” 

“I don’t know what with, but I always 
thought the Crystal Palace was meant to 
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improve people’s minds. At any rate, we 
shall want you there. I can assure you 
September is just as good a time for 
Switzerland.” 

“It is not,” said Frances, “nearly so 
good a time, while a London suburb in 
August is detestable.” 

He turned to her. 

** You advise me not to put off going?” 

“* Most decidedly I advise you not,” she 
answered. 

He said no more on the subject, and 
other visitors arriving, he presently drifted 
into a corner with Nellie, and Frances 
noticed that their conversation seemed 
very earnest and confidential. 

The 5th of August found both sisters 
established in Mrs. Osborne's little house 
at Anerley. 

When they entered the drawing-room 
dressed for dinner, the first person that 
greeted them was Mr. Fanshawe. 

“So you haven’t gone to Switzerland,” 
said Nellie, without exhibiting any great 
surprise. 

“Not yet. I may go to-morrow or the 
next day, or the day after. But I want to 
make sure that a London suburb in 
August is as detestable as Miss Scott says. 
I have a fancy that under certain circum- 
stances it might be as pleasant as Swit- 
zerland.” 

At this speech Nellie looked down and 
played with the tassel of her fan. 

A London suburb might be detestable 
in August, but it must be said that two 
of these three young people seemed to find 
it delightful. 

Mr. Fanshawe spent most of his time 
with the Miss Scotts at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, for Mrs. Osborne was the most easy- 
going of chaperons, and seemed to think 
that as long as her cousins enjoyed them- 
selves, her duty was done. Therefore 
she gave Lawrence Fanshawe leave to 
come and go as he chose, and assured the 
girls that they sufficiently chaperoned each 
other when they went with him to the 
Palace. Invain Frances protested. Nel- 
lie coolly asserted her intention of going 
alone with the shy Australian if Frances 
would not come. Frances therefore had 
no alternative left her. And she enjoyed 
it. It was all so different from the life 
she was accustomed to lead. She would 
have enjoyed it very much, she said to 
herself, if she could have been sure of 
Nellie’s intentions. Her regret at the 
line Nellie was taking, and her sympathy 
with Lawrence Fanshawe in the rude 
awakening which she feared awaited him, 
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made her manner to him much softer, and 
there being no one now near to force her 
down his throat, she dropped the deliber- 
ate stiffness with which she had hitherto 
treated him. 

So the days went on, till one day Mrs. 
Osborne awoke to the conviction that per- 
haps she had been a little too easy-going. 
She sought a private interview with 
Frances. 

“* My dear,” she said, “I’m very much 
afraid Mr. Fanshawe is in love with 
Nellie.” 

“ Yes,” said Frances, 

“ But you know, my dear, that wasn’t at 
all what was intended. I don’t know what 
your mother will say. She meant you to 
marry him.” 

“ Unfortunately,” replied Frances, “ Mr. 
Fanshawe is a gentleman who prefers to 
choose for himself.” 

“IT don’t see why Nellie shouldn’t marry 
him. He is very nice.” 

“He is quite good enough for Nellie,” 
said Frances impatiently; “and if she 
will marry him——” 

“My dear! There surely can be no 
doubt of that.” 

I don’t know,” sighed Frances. “I 
don’t understand Nellie. She is not be- 
having like herself. But——— Oh, no,as 
you say, there can be no doubt that she 
means to marry him. Don’t worry your- 
self, Cousin Laura. Mother will be made 
to like it.” 

Mrs. Osborne went away sighing, and 
Frances hid her face in the sofa cushions 
and began to cry. 

She was recalled to herself, however, by 
hearing her sister’s step outside. She 
sprang up, and when Nellie came in was 
apparently engrossed in letter-writing. 

Nellie glanced at her studiously averted 
head with some curiosity, but made no 
remark on it. 

“Mr. Fanshawe has just been here,” 
she said. ‘He wants to make up a party 
for the fireworks to-morrow night. It’s 
some anniversary or centenary or some- 
thing, and they are going to be unusually 
magnificent. There will be a tremendous 
crowd; but that will be all the more fun.” 

“ Nellie,” said Frances suddenly, but 
without looking up from her writing, “I 
take it for granted you have made up your 
mind to marry Mr. Fanshawe?” 

‘¢ No, I haven’t.” 

“ But this cannot goon. Cousin Laura 
has been speaking to me about it. She 
supposes it almost a settled thing, and is 
only uneasy as to what mother will say.” 
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Nellie heaved a tremendous sigh. 

“‘ How tiresome you all are! Mr. Fan- 
shawe has never proposed to me.” 

“ But you know that he will. What do 
you mean to say to him?” 

“ I shall think about that when he does 
propose,” replied Nellie, beginning to 
laugh. 

“Nellie! Nellie! What has come over 
you? Is it right—is it womanly, to treat 
a man as you are treating Mr. Fanshawe ? 
And such a man, so upright and honor- 
able, and — and —he is the sort of man 
to suffer very deeply under such treat- 
ment.” 

Nellie laughed again, and then became 
suddenly serious. 

“No,” she said; “you are quite right. 
I am in a hole; for I can’t marry him, 
Frances. I—I care for Gerald Rhodes 
more than ever.” 

“Oh, Nellie, Nellie! What will you 
say to Mr. Fanshawe?” 

“TI won’t say anything; I won’t let him 
get to that, Frances!” She knelt beside 
her sister’s chair and laid her head on her 
arm. “ You must help me.” 

“wy!” 

“Yes. You can say something to him.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Frances, ‘“ Besides, 
he is not a man to take his dismissal from 
any lips but your own.” 

“I could not face him,” said Nellie. 
“T should be obliged to accept him out 
of sheer cowardice. You must help me.” 

Her distress seemed so great that Fran- 
ces reluctantly promised to give Mr, Fan- 
shawe a hint of how the land really lay. 

The following night the two girls, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Osborne, proceeded to the 
palace, where they were to find the rest 
of the party. 

Mr. Fanshawe met them, as appointed, 
just inside the Low Level station. 

“T have only been able to get four seats 
inside,” he said; “the rest of us must 
take our chance on the terrace.” 

It had been a very sultry day, and now 
there were unmistakable indications of a 
storm ; therefore some of the party looked 
rather dismayed at the prospect of the 
terrace. 

“TI think the weather will hold up for 
another hour,” Mr. Fanshawe went on. 
“ Only, those of us who are going to the 
terrace must hurry up or we shall get no 
places.” 

“‘ Keep him with you,” whispered Nellie 
to Frances. “Don’t let him come near 
me.’ 

“You are so much afraid of a thunder- 
storm,” said Frances aloud, “that I think 





you had better go with Mrs. Osborne to 
the inside places.” 

Another young lady then declared her 
terror of thunderstorms, and a young man, 
who was evidently engaged to her, put in 
an eager claim to the fourth place, on the 
plea that they would need a man’s protec- 
tion in struggling with the crowd. 

‘It is a fearful crowd,” said Frances to 
Mr. Fanshawe as, after agreeing all to 
meet under the organ directly the fire- 
works were over, the rest of the party 
hurried towards the terrace. 

“It is,” he answered; “in fact there is 
no chance of our not losing each other 
unless we agree to keep in twos and 
twos. May I have the privilege of taking 
entire charge of you?” 

Frances gave the required permission 
with her usual indifference, but was rather 
surprised to find in less than five minutes 
that it had been apparently a necessary 
precaution. The crowd on the steps 
leading to the first terrace was dense, and 
only a narrow passage was kept clear by 
policemen for ascending and descending. 
When they reached the terrace, where the 
people were flitting thither and hither like 
a swarm of bees, the rest of their party 
were nowhere to be seen. 

“Tt does not matter,” said Mr. Fan- 
shawe. “ We shall find them when we want 
them, under the organ. In the meantime 
we had better take our seats.” 

This, however, proved to be an impos 
sibility. When they applied at the little 
gate of one of the enclosures where the 
outside seats for the fireworks are placed, 
they were told that there was not one left. 
They tried on the other side with the same 
result. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said the young 
man. ‘“ But if you are not tired we shall 
see just as well from the bank beyond, 
above the terrace.” 

“T am not a bit tired,” Frances an- 
swered. She felt a curious sense of pleas- 
ure in this unconventional sé¢e-d-té¢e. He 
was not in love with her, she said to her- 
self, and after what she had promised to 
tell him, the probabilities were she would 
never see him again. Why, then, should 
she not yield to the charm of the hour? 

Every moment the crowd increased, till 
they could hardly fight their way along. 

“Do you mind taking my arm?” he 
said. “I think we should get along 
quicker.” 

She took it silently. 

In afew minutes they reached the place 
he had spoken of. It commanded a good 
view of the lower terrace, and was a little 
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less crowded than elsewhere. A distant 
growl of thunder was heard above the 
perpetual tramp of feet and hum of voices. 
The sky grew blacker. The lightning 
began to play, and the corresponding rolls 
of thunder to follow more closely upon 
each flash. 

“] almost think we had better try to 
get into the palace,” Mr. Fanshawe said. 

He had hardly spoken when the loud 
report of the introductory rocket was 
heard. The shower of colored stars 
showed for a second against the black 
sky, and became instantly invisible in a 
blaze of lightning which seemed to set the 
whole scene on fire and was accompanied 
almost simultaneously by a deafening 
crash of thunder. 

Then shrieks of terror arose from the 
surging crowd, and there was a general 
rush for the various entrances to the pal- 
ace. So sudden and so rough was the 
movement around Mr. Fanshawe and 
Frances, that she was compelled to cling 
to his arm to save herself from being 
thrown down. 

The fireworks went resolutely on de- 
spite the complete eclipse which they 
suffered. The brilliant showers of rock- 
ets looked mere feeble sparks in the blind- 
ing glare of the lightning. 

Frances and Mr. Fanshawe made their 
way as best they could towards the near- 
est door, but their progress was very slow, 
so intense was the crush. 

“ Are you frightened?” he said to her, 
feeling her hand tremble on his arm. 

“Tam a little,” she confessed. ‘“ One 
feels so helpless in this crowd, and if one 
were to fall.” 

They were now on the steps, where the 
policeman’s endeavors to keep a way clear 
had been completely frustrated. 

“You shall not fall,” he answered, and 
quietly putting his arm round her, held 
her closely in a strong, firm clasp. 

She made no resistance. She only 
vaguely wondered what her sisters would 
think of her — the proud, unapproachable 
Frances — if they could see her, and un- 
derstand her perfect content in this 
strange position. 

By-and-by they succeeded in getting 
into the building, and by taking a back 
way found themselves at the lower end 
where the courts are situated. 

Mr. Fanshawe had released Frances 
the moment all danger of her being thrown 
down and trodden on was over. And they 
now made their way towards the organ. 
But it became evident that there was no 
chance of getting near it at present, or of 
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finding their friends. The space was too 
tightly packed with people for the attempt 
even. 

“ When the storm is over they will go 
out again,” said Mr. Fanshawe, “and then 
we may find our party.” 

So they wandered back again to the de- 
serted, dimly lit courts, and studied speci- 
mens of Renaissance art. 

“When are you going to Switzerland?” 
Frances suddenly asked. 

“Why?” he said. “Are you going to 
advise me again to go?” 

“ Yes,” she answered steadily, “ I am.” 

“Ah, no,” he began. “ But—yes. I 
will go to-morrow. I shall never have 
another night like this. Better that noth- 
ing should mar the memory of it.” 

Frances hardly heard him. She was 
training herself for her task. 

“TI think for your own sake you had 
better go. Nellie — Nellie is full of spir- 
its and she does not think — she — she 
does not mean to flirt, but sid 

“You mean,” he said, “that Nellie will 
refuse me if I ask her?” 

“Yes,” she faltered. 
sorry, so sorry.” 

Her eyes were full of tears; her nerves 
were shaken by the events of the night, 
and she was less mistress of herself than 
usual, 

‘“‘ You are sorry for me,” he said, rather 
bitterly, “ because you think I love Nellie 
and she does not love me. Nellie has 
certainly not behaved well — from your 
point of view.” 

“Tam so sorry, so sorry,” Frances re- 
peated, covering her face with her hands 
and sobbing. 

* Will you do something to prove your 
sorrow?” he said at last, after watching 
her for some seconds. “It is but a little 
thing. Only to forgive me.” 

“ To forgive you!” Frances said won- 
deringly. ‘ What for?” 

“For a piece-of presumption I am 
ashamed to confess. I don’t know,” he 
went on, “how you came to believe I was 
in love with your sister.” 

Frances started, and Her face flushed. 

“But I am going to give you a proof 
that it is not so, and then — bid you good- 
bye.” He drew from round his neck a 
thin gold chain, slipped something off it 
and put it into Frances’s hand. 

It was her own lost seal ring. 

Some instinct had once told Frances 
that the shy Australian was concerned in 
its disappearance, but later events had 
contradicted the supposition. 

She stood and looked at it now in si- 
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lence, trembling with conflicting emotions, 
of which anger was certainly one. 

He looked at her deprecatingly ; and, 
as she did not speak, he began to explain: 

“I picked up your glove one day under 
the dinner-table, and put it in my pocket. 
I meant to keep it—for I already ” 
he glanced at her face, and readiag no en- 
couragement in it, left that sentence unfin- 
ished, and continued: “ You were so cold 
and haughty that night that I had changed 
my mind and resolved I would think of 
you no more. I gave you back the glove 
before I left the house. When I got home 
I found to my surprise this ring in my 
pocket. I had noticed it on your finger, 
and noticed, too, that it was too big for 
you. I guessed that you must have drawn 
it off with your glove, and that it fell out 
of the glove in my pocket. It seemed an 
omen. I vowed I would not return the 
ring till you should willingly give me per- 
mission to keep it. But you have never 
given me a chance even to begin to win 
that permission. So there is your ring. 
I only ask you to forgive me.” 

He waited. But she still stood silent, 
looking at the ring. ; 

“Surely you may forgive me. It is not 
much to ask out of all I want —and then 
I will trouble you no more.” 


“I forgive you,” she said at last, in low, 
broken tones; “and—and—you may 
keep the ring.” 


“ How could you play me such a trick?” 
said Frances to Nellie, when the sisters 
were alone that night, exchanging confi- 
dences. 

‘| behaved very well,” answered Nellie. 
“TI never gave him the least hint that you 
were to be had for the asking. And if, 
because he and I became such friends dis- 
cussing my poor Gerald’s prospects, peo- 
ple chose to think we were flirting, I can’t 
help it. Oh, Frances, he has offered Ger- 
ald a splendid appointment on his own 
sheep farm in Australia. And you and I 
will be married on the same day, and we 
will go out together.” 

So the shy Australian won his prize by 
a stroke of his usual audacity, and Lady 
Langholme now holds suburban balls in 
high respect. 


From The Cornhiil Magazine. 
BIG BIRDS. 


EveERY dog has its day, says the wisdom 
of our ancestors ; but if so, it would seem, 


toa logical mind, to follow that birds can 
hardly claim to rank as dogs at all; for 
they have never yet had their day, and to 
all appearance are never likely to have it. 
Every other great division of the animal 
kingdom has rejoiced in its era, —its 
“reign” as the old-fashioned naturalists 
loved to call it, when it blossomed out 
into a perfectly Barnumesque profusion 
of quaint monstrosities. There has been 
an epoch of big mollusks, an epoch of big 
fish, an epoch of big reptiles, and an epoch 
of big mammalian mammoths and masto- 
dons. But the big birds have never yet 
had things all their own way, and as far as 
we can now see will never do any better, if 
so well, in the future. Even the poor de- 
spised amphibians —the frog, toad, and 
salamander group, which are neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring — have, 
nevertheless, known their high old time in 
due season, and had their laureate, who 
happens also to be at the same moment 
the laureate of her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Victoria, queen and empress. Never can 
it be said that the triumphant primeval 
newts ,and tadpoles have died forgotten, 
like the brave who lived before Agamem- 
non, carent guia vate sacro. The vates 
sacer has duly sung of them, “A mon- 
strous eft was of old the lord and master 
of earth; for him did his high sun flame, 
and his river billowing ran;” while his 
name, according to more prosaic author- 
ities, was labyrinthodon or chirotherium, 
and the marks of his big hands are duly 
impressed, as large as life, on the clay 
of Storton Hill, in the neighborhood of 
Liverpool. Though his total size is ill 
ascertained, if we may judge this antique 
Hercules by his hand instead of his foot, 
he must have been a beast of very respect- 
able dimensions, for his skull alone meas- 
ures two feet broad by three feet long, 
which distinctly suggests a most fearsome 
and parlous salamander to meet alone on 
a dark night as one wandered about, on 
Lalage intent, in the Permian woodlands. 

But not so the birds. Their day of 
physical greatness has never come. And 
the reason is easy enough to discover, an 
you know the trick. The strong point of 
the bird is obviously flight. Its element 
is the air. On dry land, or in the open 
waters, mammais and fish have clearly the 
pull over it. Birds, in other words, have 
been mainly developed for flight alone : 
and it is obvious at once to the meanest 
understanding that a very big or heavy 
bird would stand at immense disadvan- 
| tages in the effort to fly, and would easily 
be distanced (over a T.Y.C.) by smaller 
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and lighter competitors. As a matter of 
fact, indeed, all the biggest birds are either 
poor flyers or do not attempt to fly at all; 
and, as we shall see hereafter, they have 
almost invariably been developed under 
special circumstances, where mammalian 
competition did not exist, or at least where 
it was reduced to its lowest and feeblest 
elements. Big birds, in short, are a sub- 
stitute for mammals where mammals are 
not; or, at the very best, they still survive, 
by virtue of special adaptations, in com- 
petition with mammals, among a few 
outlying areas only, where they managed 
to get a firm foothold before the higher 
types had a fair opportunity of migrating 
thither. 

The biggest ofall really powerful flying 
birds are, I believe, the wandering alba- 
tross and the South American condor — 
for the roc I reject outright as worthy only 
of the most restricted Arabian and noc- 
turnal ornithology. Seen on the wing, or 
even with the wings expanded merely, 
both these great existing birds have a 
most majestic and colossal appearance. 
But feathers in such cases are very decep- 
tive; they make fine birds out of very 
small bodies. For example, our well- 
known little English swift, which looks so 
imposing in flight as it passes overhead 
with pinions poised, is hardly as big when 
plucked as a man’s top thumb joint, and 
weighs only half an ounce. So, too, the 
albatross, though its expanse of wing is 
said to exceed that of any other known 
bird, amounting sometimes to nearly ten 
feet from tip to tip, does not average in 
weight more than fifteen pounds, which is 
just exactly the poulterer’s statement for 
my last family Christmas turkey. As for 
the condor, while he spans from wing to 
wing some eight feet, his length from beak 
to tail is only three and a half, and I doubt 
if he would pluck into anything corre- 
sponding to his magnificent outer show 
— though I am bound to admit that I have 
never personally tried the unpleasant ex- 
periment. 

Yet here, at the very outset of this ab- 
struse philosophical inquiry, we are met 
by a difficulty which, at first sight, seems 
quite insoluble. Almost all the biggest 
existing or extinct birds are, or were, next 
door to wingless. And they are all among 
the most antique types of birds known to 
science or to the British Museum. Hence 
a hasty observer might be disposed to 
controvert our major premiss, and to deny 
that birds were originally developed at all 
on purpose for flying. He might say it 
was the nature of the fowls of the air to 
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waddle ungracefully. But my readers and 
I are not, of course, hasty observers. We 
go to the bottom of things, and make all 
clear and taut and shipshape behind us 
before launching forth, Columbus-like, 
upon the daring sea of speculative biology. 
And therefore we point triumphantly to 
the initial fact that every bird without 
exception, past, present, or future, is 
clothed in feathers. Now feathers are a 
modification of the skin-adjuncts (like 
scales or hair) produced with a definite 
view to the act of flying. Save for that 
act they have no raison @étre. Their 
model or standard is the wing-feather, a 
light shaft or quill, hollow in the centre, 
and fitted on either side with barbed 
plumes or downy processes, obviously 
intended to make a resisting surface 
which may aid the bird in its aerial prog- 
ress. All other feathers, on whatever part 
of the body they may grow, are built, with 
modifications, upon this prime model, and 
so show the origin of the entire structure 
to be dependent on the primitive habit of 
flight. Even wingless or all but wingless 
birds are still feather-clad, and their 
feathers point back by no dubious signs, 
as we shall see hereafter, to flying ances- 
tors. So, too, all birds, except the very 


degraded and wingless apteryx of New 


Zealand, have certain peculiarities of the 
air-tubes in the lungs, the air-cells, the air- 
sacs, and the air-cavities of the skeleton, 
which mark them out, in the very marrow 
of their bones, as essentially aerial ani- 
mals. 

Moreover, the earliest known geological 
bird, the archzopteryx or lizard-tail, which 
is so much of a lizard that some very 
technical anatomists will not allow it to 
rank as a bird at all, has well-marked 
feathers, and was obviously intended for 
a flying existence. This is the manner of 
archzopteryx; it had a long tail, very like 
a reptile’s in form and size, but with 
feathers arranged in pairs on either side 
of it: it had fan-shaped wings, with two 
free claws at the end, the relics of the 
reptilian paw or hand; it had a foot like 
a modern bird’s adapted for perching; 
and it had teeth, unmistakable teeth, in 
its jaws, of a very lizard-like and antique 
character. Here we get preserved for us 
in outline an early intermediate link be- 
tween reptile and bird; but even this 
oldest known ancestor of the hawks and 
thrushes was already a true bird in those 
two most distinctive avian features, the 
possession of feathers, and the power of 
flight. Hence we may fairly conclude 
that modern birds which cannot fly, like 
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the ostriches and emus, or which use their 
stunted wings as fins for swimming, like 
the very degraded aquatic penguins, are 
really degenerate descendants of flying 
ancestors, in whom, for one reason or an- 
other, the pinions have become atrophied 
from long disuse, or distorted by practice 
to subserve some other and newer func- 
tion. 

Birds, so far as we know at present, did 
not begin to make their appearance on 
this mundane scene at all till after the 
mammals had fairly set out on their career 
of development. Hence, in all the great 
continents, the feathered fowls found the 
terrestrial field already fully occupied, and 
had to content themselves mostly with 
perching on trees and flying about in the 
air, where their wings and tails gave them, 
of course, a most distinct advantage. But 
it is the weak point of terrestrial mammals 
that those heavy beasts cannot cross even 
comparatively narrow stretches of open 
sea. Thus the insignificant strait known 
as Wallace’s Line (after the distinguished 
naturalist who first demonstrated its im- 
portance) has sufficed for centuries to 
keep the tigers and rhinoceroses of the 
Asiatic and Malay region from ever invad- 
ing the happy hunting-grounds roamed 
over by the far earlier and simpler kanga- 
roos and wombats of the Australian fauna. 
In oceanic islands, in particular —that is 
to say, islands which have never formed a 
part of any continent — terrestrial mam- 
mals are not found at all as indigenous 
residents ; the very few species such iso- 
lated spots ever possess are recent intro- 
cuctions by the hand of man, like tke pig 
in the Polynesian archipelagoes or the 
rabbits that now infest the Falkland 
Islands. Mammals stick entirely, under 
normal conditions, to the continental 
areas; and whenever you find an island 
well-stocked with indigenous quadrupeds, 
you may be sure it once formed part of an 
adjacent continent. 

Here, then, was clearly a chance in life 
for the big birds to begin developing 
themselves. Now or never, said nature. 
If the feathered type was ever to produce 
its mammoths or its mastodons, it must be 
on the spots which winged creatures could 
reach by flying, but where mammalian 
competition had no room to prevent the 
subsequent development of a compara- 
tively big terrestrial species. 

The case of that quaint and uncouth 
extinct creature, the dodo, will at once 
occur as an admirable illustration of the 
way in which these abstract principles 
work themselves out in actual practice. 





I need scarcely remind any intelligent 
schoolboy in this age of compulsory en- 
lightenment that the dodo is a pigeon by 
family, and that it was entirely confined, 
during the period of its august existence, 
to one single and circumscribed spot, the 
Island of Mauritius. Its history is there- 
fore easy enough to reconstruct on evolu- 
tionary principles. Mauritius is a solitary 
volcanic island, very oceanic in type, and 
of antique origin; a mere mountain peak 
that overtops the waves at its extreme 
summit; and the fact that it possesses no 
indigenous mammals, frogs, or newts, suf- 
ficiently proves it can never have been 
attached by land to Africa, or even to 
Madagascar, where lemurs and other an- 
tiquated mammalian beasts are very abun- 
dant. To this uninhabited island, at some 
early date, enter a group of ancestral 
pigeon-like birds, who, once arrived there, 
found the field so entirely their own that 
they increased, and multiplied, and replen- 
ished the earth till they overran the whole 
place with their numerous descendants. 
But having now no need to fly, and no 
enemies to fear, they waxed fat and kicked, 
and grew careless in the process, Their 
wings atrophied from disuse, and they 
waddled about awkwardly on the ground 
with their ungainly feet, picking up (like 
the husbandman in the Georgics) a too 
easy livelihood, till they developed into 
pigeons of truly cbese and aldermanic 
proportions. To be sure, viewed in the 
abstract, merely as animals at large, the 
dodos cannot be named in the same day 
with any of the real giants of continental 
areas; but viewed as pigeons, and with 
relation to so small an island as Mauritius, 
their growth may be regarded as quite 
gigantic. 

By-and-by, however, a day of retribution 
came. Life in Mauritius was not to be 
all beer and skittles. When the dodo had 
strutted about long enough as monarch of 
all he surveyed on his remote island 
principality, gobbling right and left what- 
ever seemed good to him, one fine morning 
a cannon boomed in the offing, and lo, the 
intrusive Dutchman arrived in his barque 
at the little port, bringing with him in his 
train dogs, cats, and pigs, which went wild 
at once, and soon ran riot in that rich south- 
ern brushwood. Then the dodo’s days 
were indeed numbered. Mammalian com- 
petition had come to the fore at last. The 
Dutchman knocked over and cooked the 
astonished groundlings, deprived of flight 
as they were, and slow of foot, with such 
Batavian assiduity that hardly a skeleton 
of the dodo now remains in any of our 
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museums to give systematic naturalists a|to evolve themselves in St. Helena, or 


passing clue to the nature and affinities of 
the extinct pigeon. The cats and pigs 
helped in the slaughter by eating the de- 
fenceless eggs and callow young; and 
half a century after the Dutchman came 
the dodo was as dead as Julius Cesar. 

That this is the true explanation of the 
dodo’s existence and mysterious disap- 
pearance from this vale of tears becomes 
quite evident when we remember that 
Mauritius contained several other species 
of wingless birds, now equally extinct; 
and that the neighboring island of Rodri- 
guez had a somewhat similar, though less 
degraded, big pigeon, with rudimentary 

- wings, known as the solitaire, whose mor- 
tal remains, better understood and better 
preserved than his Mauritian ally’s, now 
grace the corridors of the Natural History 
Museum at remote South Kensington. 
Curiously enough, too, far away in the 
South Pacific, Samoa still harbors another 
similar bird of smaller size, the toothed 
pigeon, or aidunculus, which is but a 
dodo on a reduced scale, independently 
developed from a probably similar ances- 
tor to suit the special conditions of a dis- 
tinct Polynesian group. The fact is, no 
bird will take the trouble to keep up the 
habit of flight (which involves a very 
fatiguing muscular effort) unless it is 
compelled to do so by the constant pres- 
ence of enemies, or the necessity for seek- 
ing its food (like the hawk and the eagle) 
poised in mid air. Indeed, the Samoan 
toothed pigeon gives us a very good ex- 
ample of the way these natural checks 
work, for it had almost become a con- 
firmed groundling before the arrival of the 
white man; but sirice the introduction 
into the archipelago of rats, which ate its 
eggs and so threatened its very existence 
as a species, it has learned in time to 
avoid the unhappy fate of the dodo by 
building its nest and roosting upon high 
trees. Which shows the advantage of a 
thorough grasp of sound evolutionary and 
Darwinian principles. 

And now I hope the intelligent reader 
will plainly perceive for himself what are 
the conditions under which alone a race 
of gigantic birds can first be developed, 
and under which alone they can for the 
most part continue to thrive and to multi- 
ply. There must be, in the first place, 
absence of large :terrestrial competitors, 
mammalian or reptilian; and there must 
be, in the second place, a sufficiently wide 
area at the disposal of the race to support 
a species of considerable proportions. 
Nobody, of course, could expect elephants 





hippopotamuses to spring spontaneous in 
the mountain torrents of Madeira and the 
Azores. And thus the essential condi- 
tions for the production of big birds can 
only be found in isolated lands of consid- 
erable extent, which have never been in 
connection with the great continents in 
recent times. As a matter of fact, indeed, 
we shall soon see that really gigantic birds 
of the first order — birds that might almost 
claim to rank in point of size with the 
great continental quadrupeds — have only 
been developed, so far as we at present 
know, in just two such areas; the moa in 
New Zealand, and the still more enormous 
and misshapen zpyornis in the island for- 
ests of primeval Madagascar. 

These very big birds, however, are 
themselves offshoots of the ostrich and 
emu tribe, by far the largest among extant 
feathered fowls; so that, in order to un- 
derstand the evolution of the colossal 
extinct species, we must first understand 
the evolution of their living congeners. 
Now the ostriches and their allies are an 
immensely ancient group of birds; and 
their existing distribution over the out- 
lying southern parts of all the continents 
is enough to make one suspect some odd 
little particulars of their previous history. 
For in Southern and Central Africa we find 
the true ostrich; in South America we 
come across those very similar long-legged 
birds, the rheas of the Pampas; in Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and the adjacent 
islands we find some nine or ten species 
of the stately cassowary (who, I wi!l ven- 
ture to add, has never been known save 
in popular poetry alone to stalk the plains 
of Timbuctoo); while in New South Wales 
we meet with the equally gigantic emu, 
and in New Zealand we light upon the 
apteryx, or kiwi. That is to say, in other 
words, the ostrich group are everywhere 
found in the southern tag-ends of the 
great continents, which are at the same 
time distinguished by the extreme poverty 
and very low grade of all their existing 
mammalian fauna, 

Geological history helps us to explain 
this strange distribution of the one sur- 
viving family of big birds. For we find 
in the record of the rocks that ancestral 
ostriches once spread uninterruptedly over 
the southern tropics, during the period 
when mammalian life was still feeling its 
way by slow stages through preliminary 
forms of kangaroos and opossums. In- 
deed, even written history here helps us a 
little ; for the same encyclopedic school- 
boy to whom I have already referred will 
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doubtless remember that in Xenophon’s 
time the true ostrich still roamed in Mes- 
opotamia as it roams to our own day in 
the Arabian desert. But over the greater 
part of the world those go-ahead mammals, 
in their various forms of lion, tiger, bison, 
horse, deer, or rhinoceros, finally hunted 
down or eat out of house and home the 
running terrestrial birds, who could but 
ill compete with their more highly endued 
rivals. So in the end the ostriches and 
their kind were driven off into outlying 
insulated fragments of continent, like 
Australia and New Zealand, or into the 
corner end of South Africa and South 
America, which, as we now know, long 
formed exactly similar island continents. 
In these hermetically sealed regions, 
ostrich, emu, and cassowary had little to 
fear from the lowly pouched quadrupeds, 
or the sloths, ant-eaters, and other antique 
types with which alone they came into 
competition. Here, then, was the chance 
for the development and preservation of 
just such gigantic wingless land-birds as 
those which actually supply us to-day with 
the ostrich feathers of commerce. I do 
not mean to say that there may not have 
been big ancestral ostriches even before 
this separation of the various tribes to the 
four winds of heaven; I dare say there 
were. In geology it is always dangerous 
to assert a negative, for just at the mo- 
ment when you think you have fairly 
proved your case, some beastly fossil or 
other is sure to turn up somewhere and 
refute the theory you fancy you have made 
completely watertight. Indeed, the large 
size of all the existing struthious birds 
(that’s what ornithologists call them “for 
short ’’) looks as though they had devel- 
oped the habit of bigness during the 
earlier days of their evolution, when mam- 
mals were still small and rare in the land, 
and the quadruped type had hardly yet 
begun to assert its final supremacy. But, 
be that as it may, it is at least certain 
that the ostrich tribe hold their own now- 
adays mainly in those outlying countries 
where they are least exposed to mamma- 
lian competition. Though when once they 
had attained their present high adaptation 
to scouring desert plains or wide open 
pampas, they have shown in the sequel 
that they can battle for life bravely against 
zebras, gnus, antelopes, wild horses, and 
many other highly evolved products of 
animal civilization. In this respect, as in 


many others, they somewhat curiously 
resemble another very low group of desert 
animals, the camels, which, though of the 
humblest grade of ruminant development, 
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have yet succeeded in living down num- 
berless higher iypes, in virtue of their 
special adaptation to desert conditions. 

The ostriches as a group (using the 
phrase in the widest sense, to include 
rheas, emus, cassowaries, and kiwis) may 
therefore be regarded as to some extent 
degenerate descendants of flying birds, in 
whom the wings and all other organs that 
assist in flight have been reduced to the 
very lowest possible proportions. They 
have a flat breast bone, without any keel 
for the attachment of the useless wing- 
muscles ; and they have very small wings, 
which are only of use as sails to assist 
them in running; but their legs are large, 
powerful, and almost disproportioned, and - 
they can race faster than the swiftest 
horses. The feathers sufficiently prove, 
however, that they are descended from 
originally flying ancestors; while, at the 
same time, the very character which 
makes the plumes so valuable as decora- 
tive objects proves how thoroughly de- 
graded their structure has become from 
the primitive purpose. For in ordinary 
feathers,*especially those of the pinion, 
the barbs are fastened together by means 
of little cross-hooks, or barbules (as they 
are technically called), so as to afford a 
firm and compact surface for support in 
flying; but, in the ostrich kind, the plumes 
are pendant, loose, and downy, without 
any barbules to knit them together, and 
the pinions have degenerated into mere 
ornamental adjuncts, chiefly of use in the 
economy of nature as a means of support 
for court dressmakers. 

In the emus and cassowaries, again, the 
degradation of the feathering goes a step 
further; for among these very terrestrial 
birds the wings have no plumes at all ex- 
ternally visible, but only a few stiff, horny 
shafts, like porcupine quills, the stumps 
or relics of disused quill-feathers. And 
over the body in general the feathers, 
which are double, are very stiff and hair- 
like, so as to form merely a shaggy coat 
or protection against the weather, with 
very little suggestion left of their original 
purpose as parachutes in flying. Inthe 
kiwi or apteryx, however, this tendency to 
degeneration in the feathery covering 
reaches its furthest point. The existing 
species fall far short of the cassowaries in 
size, never exceeding a height of two 
feet; but they are the most absolutely 
unbirdlike of living birds, having lost 
almost every trace of the flying habit and 
all that is implied in it. To look at, they 
seem like great balls of fluff, as innocent 
of fore limbs as Miss Biffin herself. Their 
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wings are reduced to mere abortive relics, 
and are so very small that even when you 
hunt close for them you cannot find them 
without resorting to strong measures, and 
cutting up the bird to prove their existence. 
The plumage is wiry, much more closely 
resembling hair than feathers; it covers 
the body like a coat of thatch, and the 
whole aspect of the black, uncanny crea- 
ture strangely recalls the ghost-like shape 
of many nocturnal forestine mammals. 
For the kiwis are essentially prowlers by 
night, of timid habits and reserved dispo- 
sition; they live entirely on a light regi- 
men of earthworms, which they grub up 
out of the ground with ceaseless effort 
and their long bills, and they can run as 
fast as most others of their family. No 
less than four distinct species of these 
extraordinary creatures live side by side 
to-day in New Zealand, where they move 
about like spectres in the dim twilight, 
hunting for food with their beaked snouts 
among the ferns and mosses. 

Now, such defenceless and timid birds, 
of so large a size, could never have man- 
aged to live on at all in any country where 
they would come into competition with 
higher types, or be hunted down by fierce 
and relentless carnivores. A single tiger 
would soon make short work of all the 
kiwis in existence. But New Zealand 
had never any indigenous mammals of its 
own at all; and at the present day, since 
civilization, dogs, Remingtons, and rabbits 
have invaded the island, the poor crouch- 
ing kiwis are rapidly getting blotted out 
before the march of -intellect and the 
spread of ball cartridges. There was a 
time, however, when even the gentle 
Maori was not known in New Zealand; 
and in those remote days the kiwis of the 
period had things all their own way 
in Brighter Britain, lording it, like the 
laureate’s monstrous eft aforesaid, with 
supreme dominion over the entire archi- 
pelago. Under such circumstances, hav- 
ing no wolf or tiger to hunt them down, no 
rat, mole, or rabbit to take the bread out 
of their mouths by his superior wit or 
cunning, no wonder that the kiwis flour- 
ished exceedingly; for so big did they 
grow in their island realm that the best of 
them developed at last into that truly 
colossal extinct form, the dinornis or moa. 

In structure the moa was in all impor- 
tant points a kiwi or apteryx, a descendant 
of much the same struthious ancestors as 
these skulking night-prowlers that still 
haunt the dense fern-brake of unreclaimed 
New Zealand. They had the same big 
legs and disproportioned thighs, the same 
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four thick toes, the same squat skeleton, 
and probably also the same hair-like cov- 
ering. But not being mere grubbers of 
worms and slugs, like the degraded mod- 
ern survivors of their kind, they went in 
for short bills, more after the fashion of 
an emu’s, while in some other particulars 
they stood a trifle nearer to their second 
cousins in New Guinea, the stately casso- 
waries. As to stature, the specimen moa 
in the British Museum stands eleven feet 
high in his stocking feet even in his skel- 
eton; so that an ostrich by his side looks 
but a moderate figure. Here, if anywhere, 
the conditions really existed under which 
birds could show what proportions their 
type might reach when it tried its level 
best in the matter of magnitude. They 
had a fair field, and all in their favor. 
And the practical result was this gigantic 
ostrich, a giraffe among his kind, the big- 
gest thing but one that the feathered race 
has ever attained to. 

The number and variety of the moas, 
too, shows no less than their size the 
exceptional nature of bird life at that time 
in the great southern .archipelago. As 
many as eleven distinct kinds of moa have 
been discovered in New Zealand, a fact 
which clearly proves the predominance of 
the type, and the open career it found 
provided there for its modest talents. 
The moas, in fact, ran riot over the 
islands. Their title there was none to 
dispute. They broke up into an immense 
variety of forms, the biggest of which 
were no doubt proud stalkers in the day- 
light, while the smaller and less success- 
ful kinds took the night duty, and learned 
to relish that diet of worms which alone 
has preserved them unexterminated into 
our modern period. 

For at last the moas received a serious 
check in their wild career. The genial 
Maori, cruising around in his war canoe, 
discovered New Zealand; and, of course, 
he proceeded forthwith to devour the as- 
tonished moa, who had probably as little 
idea of either offensive or defensive strat- 
egy as his Mauritian contemporary, the 
simple-minded dodo. So big and defence- 
less a creature in so small an area could 
not long hold out against the aggressive 
new-comer. The arrival of man was the 
death-warrant of the moa. His remains 
still exist in extraordinary abundance, 
scattered about loose on the surface of the 
ground, at the very spots where the enter- 
prising Maori cooked and ate him. Many 
complete skeletons have been put to- 
gether “ promiscuous-like” from the mis 
cellaneous bones, illustrating, says Mr 
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Wallace, various periods of growth in the 
moa’s life-history, from the merest chick 
up to the adult cock-ostrich. Nay, bits of 
skin even, with the feathers attached, 
have occasionally been found, as have also 
the huge eggs, as big as kitchen boilers, 
with the monstrous embryo undecayed in- 
side them. There is a chief’s weapon in 
the British Museum, brought from New 
Zealand by Captain Cook, and containing 
some plumes which Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, a 
mighty man at bird-lore, believes to have 
belonged to our gigantic acquaintance. 
All these indications make it pretty certain 
to the candid enquirer that moas survived 
almost to our own day, and that their 
extermination does every sort of credit to 
the Maori appetite. By far the greater 
part of the existing remains have been 
discovered among the recent ashes or 
embers of the native cooking-places. 

Biggest of all big birds, however, was 
the zpyorvis of Madagascar, “ which was 
as much larger than the ostriches of the 
present day,” says Mr. Sharpe, a little too 
treely, “‘as the latter birds are than the 
majority of birds now living.” A®pyornis 
was a close kinsman of the moa, to whom 
he stood in somewhat the same cousinly 
relation that the mammoth stands to our 
existing elephants. He was, far and away, 
quite the biggest of known birds, and his 
thigh bone alone, for size and massive- 
ness, would do honor to a veritable masto- 
don. In all probability, epyornis could 
have bolted a baby at a gulp, “if so dis- 
poged;” and he would certainly have 
crushed a full-grown man, or even a pony, 
with one blow of his ponderous elephan- 
tine foot. But, in return, he was as clumsy 
and awkward as the elephant himself, and 
must have fallen a very easy prey to the 
first human hunters who came, on sport 
intent, to Madagascar. 

At first sight it may seem strange that 
so large a bird should have developed 
in the great African island rather than 
in Tasmania, New Zealand, Australia, or 
New Guinea. The amateur zoologist may 
say with a superior smile that if Ze had 
been zpyornis he would certainly have 
selected some other and more congenial 
spot as the scene of his evolution. But 
see how differently nature manages these 
things from the amateur zoologist! The 
fauna of Madagascar is in reality of a 
very low type; and if the ostrich can live 
on and hold its own among giraffes, 
zebras, and camels in Sahara and Arabia, 
it is no wonder that the zpyornis had free 
room to develop among the skulking 
lemurs and primeval civets of those dense 
and half-unoccupied tropical forests. Be- 


sides, Madagascar is a single large com- 
pact island, affording much greater scope 
for an enterprising type than New Zealand 
or Tasmania; its food-stuffs are more va- 
ried, and its productions generally richer ; 
in short, it lays itself out to promote the 
evolution of a bigger animal than even the 
moa itself; and in its palmy days it suc- 
ceeded in producing a denizen worthy of 
it. Wherever there is a place vacant in 
nature you may be sure at least half-a- 
dozen candidates are ready at once to 
send in testimonials of their aptitude to 
fill it. 

And now I dare say the acute reader 
will fully perceive for himself why the day 
of big birds is over once for all, and why 
no rocs or hippogriffs are likely to develop 
in future, to shake the supremacy of our 
elephants, our rhinoceroses, our whales, 
and our rhinodons. Big birds belong es- 
sentially to the régime of isolation. They 
can only be evolved under conditions of 
more than Chinese or Japanese seclusion 
from the outer world. They are the most 
absolutely insular 6f all insular products. 
But they are out of harmony with the age 
of Morse and Edison. The penny post 
and thé sixpenny telegram have dealt 
them their death-blow. Once let free 
communication with foreign parts begin, 
and the big birds, mere clumsy, terrestrial 
makeshifts derived from aerial forms by 
insufficient modification, are inevitably 
doomed to destruction before the face of 
the better-adapted quadrupeds, to the man- 
ner born, who walk oa four legs, erect and 
firm, in the open eye of heaven. The os- 
trich alone, by dint of its special adapta- 
tion to the conditions of desert life, has 
hitherto held the fort against the compet- 
ing mammals of the great continents ; and 
even the ostrich himself, in spite of his 
fine feathers, is daily becoming scarcer in 
his native haunts, and will soon survive 
only in the artificial preserves of the 
Cape and the Algerian Sahara. Gigantic 
birds are from the very first an anomaly 
—a twisting aside of a type all designed 
for lightness, airiness, and buoyancy, to 
meet the altered requirements of a running 
life under unnatural conditions. To-day 
they are more than an anomaly; they are 
an anachronism as well. Let once wre 
true terrestrial model come fairly into the 
field, and dodo, moa, emu, and cassowary 
must disappear like smoke from their ac- 
customed hunting-grounds. The big bird 
tends more and more to survive only in 
the glass cases of our European museums, 
and will soon be as extinct as the dragon 
and the unicorn, the common primrose 





and the unlearned lady. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LE COUP DE JARNAC. 

IT was the summer of 1547, and a great 
multitude of people had assembled in the 
forest of St. Germain, to witness a spec- 
tacle that was never again to be seen on 
French soil. All Paris was there: nobles, 
merchants, soldiers, artisans, black-robed 
lawyers, students, priests,—they had 
poured in thousands out of the narrow, 
crooked streets into the fragrant green- 
wood. And among them were many gaunt 
figures in doublets of a fashion a quarter 
of a century old, mounted on lean and 
limping horses; poverty-stricken nobles 
fronr distant provinces, who had wandered 
out from their ruined manors and empty 
granges, moved by a strange curiosity to 
look for once on the new court and king. 

For the king was there; it was in facta 
royal quarrel that was to be settled on the 
greensward in presence of those eager 
spectators. And with him was Diane de 
Poitiers, the pale woman, twenty years 
older than the young sovereign about 
whom she had woven her mysterious 
spells. It was for Diane’s gratification 
that the chivalry of France had gathered 
under the great oaks and chestnuts to as- 
sist at a duel between two combatants so 
unequally matched that the result was a 
foregone conclusion. 

The courtiers of Francis I., headed by 
the Duchesse d’Estampes, had considered 
a woman of forty, captivating a prince of 
twenty, a fair mark for their wit. They 
had flung their insults at Diane lightly for 
some years, forgetting that kings do not 
live forever. But the funeral ceremonies 
of Francis were scarcely over before 
Diane took measures to prove to these 
imprudent people that Za Vieille, as they 
called her, was not to be ridiculed with 
impunity. The Duchesse d’Estampes was 
banished to Brittany, with a twofold charge 
of heresy and treason hanging over her. 
A worse fate might have befallen her if it 
had not been for one of her agents, who 
was intelligent enough to bribe the Guises. 
This moderate measure did not, however, 
satisfy her enemy, who had planned a 
more elaborate revenge. 

Among the warmest friends of the 
duchess was a certain M. de Jarnac, who 
had long been destined to receive the blow 
aimed actually at Diane’s rival. Every- 
thing had been in train for a long time. A 
year or more ago the docile Henry had 
put into circulation an odious slander 
about De Jarnac which came of course in 
due time to the victim’s ears; when he 
exclaimed hotly that it was an infamous 
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lie, whoever had uttered it. Then it ap- 
peared that the highest personage but one 
in the kingdom was responsible for the 
story. 

The dauphin could not, of course, take 
up his own quarrel; but he had no diffi- 
culty in finding achampion. Frangois de 
Vivonne, Seigneur de la Ch&ataigneraie 
begged eagerly to be allowed to act for 
the prince. The king was applied to for 
leave to settle the matter according to an- 
cient custom, by wager of battle. Francis 
refused the required permission, and for 
some months the subject was dropped. 
Francis died in the spring of 1547, and 
Henry had been king exactly three weeks 
when the secretary of state signed an or- 
der of council summoning De Jarnac to 
meet Chataigneraie in judicial combat in 
three months’ time. 

This characteristic institution of the 
Middle Ages had already become half 
obsolete. The laws which regulated it 
were condemned for their barbarity even 
in that age, which cannot be accused of 
being over sensitive to human suffering. 
They provided that the combat §should 
terminate only by the death or surrender 
of one of the combatants who, in either 
case, remained at the absolute disposal of 
the victor, The savage triumph of 
Achilles over the dead Trojan hero was 
quoted as a satisfactory precedent, and 
frequently imitated. The vanquished was 
regarded as a malefactor whose crime was 
not expiated by death; according to the 
laws of the Lombards his corpse was not 
entitled to rest in consecrated earth. The 
severity of this code sprang, of course, 
from the belief that Providence interposed 
directly on these occasions, awarding the 
palm to him who deserved it. To hold 
the defeated innocent in face of such tes- 
timony to the contrary, was to blaspheme 
the justice of God. But by the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the wager of battle 
had ceased to be the crude expression of 
a faith unenlightened certainly, but ear- 
nest and sincere. The religious senti- 
ment that at once accounted for and 
excused it was gone. No revelation of 
divine justice was expected by the spec- 
tators of this ordeal; it was rather an 
exhibition of mortal passion which they 
had gone out to see. 

De Jarnac’s ruin was the scarcely dis- 
guised object of the royal decree. To him, 
and to every one else it appeared inevita- 
ble. Chataigneraie was a man of seven 
or eight and twenty, of middle height, 
square set, strongly built, an athlete re- 
nowned for his surprising feats of arms. 
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The younger son of a Poitou family, he 
had come to court almost penniless ; but 
Henry, like our own Elizabeth, loved a 
proper man, and the vigorous Poitevin 
was soon on the road to fortune. He was 
something of a bully, but no one cared to 
quarrel with him, for his reputation both 
as a wrestler and a swordsman was well 
established, and he stood high in the 
king’s good graces. De Jarnac was older 
than his opponent, a tall, slender, delicate 
man, a little wanting in nerve, certainly 
with no passion for fighting. They had 
once been comrades in arms, and no one 
knew better than he Chataigneraie’s im- 
mense superiority. He found himself 
therefore forced into a position from 
which it seemed impossible to extricate 
himself with honor. He made one melan- 
choly attempt to arrange matters with 
Madame de Poitiers, who informed him 
coldly that the wine was drawn and must 
be drunk ; adding that the king was inter- 
ested in the matter and would never yield. 
De Jarnac then began to attend to his 
soul, in preparation for death. 

The least sanguine of mortals does not, 
however, abandon life without a struggle. 
For some weeks De Jarnac employed him- 
self in acts of devotion, but at the same 
time he engaged an Italian swordsman to 
give him lessons in fencing, hoping very 
faintly that the professional would be able 
to teach him some new Jdotte which might 
disconcert his formidable antagonist. 

While De Jarnac was visiting various 
churches and commending himself to vari- 
ous saints, Chataigneraie was going brag- 
ging about, says De Vielleville, in a 
manner intolerable to those who were not 
of his party. He invited the whole court 
toa banquet to be held when the battle 
was over, and borrowed as much silver 
plate as his friends could lend him, in 
order that his table might present a splen- 
did appearance worthy of his distinguished 
guests. 

The day fixed was July 1oth. The lists 
were erected on the large and lofty pla- 
teau of St. Germain. Pavilions had been 
pitched for the grand people; the poor 
nobles from the provinces lodged content- 
edly in the shade of the forest trees. For 
the court it was a delightful sort of picnic, 
a sylvan festivity of which Diane was the 
cold, implacable queen. 

It was warm summer weather and early 
rising seems to have been in vogue. At 


six o’clock in the morning, before the dew 
was off the grass, all was ready and the 
spectators in their places, the restless, 
excitable Parisian populace pressing into 
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every available space, eager for a good 
view of the tragedy. Among the lookers- 
on were some whose names are conspicu- 
ous in the disastrous history of the next 
thirty years. Henry’s Italian queen was 
present, observing everything with her 
prominent Medici eyes. With her prob- 
ably was Jeanne d’Albret, the heiress of 
Navarre, a bright, imperious girl of nine- 
teen. Here too was Francis, the eldest of 
the six Guise brothers, the king’s friend, 
the popular hero, the idol of the army. 
He was now five-and-twenty, and the lau- 
rels that were growing for him in Metz and 
Calais were not yet gathered; nor were 
his hands stained as yet with the blood of 
the Protestants of Vassy. Anthony of 
Bourbon, the young Duke of Vendéme, 
first prince of the blood, who married 
Mlle. d’Albret the following year, was also 
present with some other of the Bourbon 
princes, none of them in very good hu- 
mor; for the Guise influence was growing 
daily and there seemed no limit to the 
pretensions of these aspiring cadets of 
Lorraine. The religious chasm had not 
yet opened to divide the group, and there 
was no prophet among them to forecast 
the future. In the mean time they sat 
tranquilly together, enjoying the bright 
sunshine and the fragrant air. 

The heralds summoned the challenger 
to appear, and Ch&ataigneraie rode into the 
lists accompanied by Francis of Guise, 
his sponsor, and five hundred other gen- 
tlemen, all bravely dressed in white and 
crimson. They made the circuit of the 
lists, saluted the king and queen, and then 
Chataigneraie returned to his tent. The 
Duke of Vendéme, unwilling to remain 
quite in the background while Guise occu- 
pied such a prominent position, and sorry 
perhaps for De Jarnac’s forlorn attitude, 
offered to actas his sponsor. The king 
peremptorily forbade his cousin to confer 
so much honor on De Jarnac, whereat 
Vendéme, indignant at the prohibition, 
rose and took his departure, followed by 
the rest of the Bourbons. De Jarnac had 
to fall back on M. de Boisy, the grand 
equerry. 

Then followed a long delay in the pro-: 
ceedings. The challenged had the right 
of choosing the weapons to be used in the 
duel, and according toa curious and highly 
inconvenient custom, he was not obliged 
to announce his choice till the day came. 
The challenger had, therefore, to provide 
himself with a large miscellaneous collec- 
tion of arms in order not to run the risk 
of finding himself without the appointed 
weapons at the last moment. The serious 




















outlay thus incurred was pronounced by 
contemporary writers to be one of the 
worst features in these affairs. Brantéme, 
indeed, tells a story of a poor but very 
worthy nobleman who was put to such ex- 
pense on a similar occasion that when the 
combat was over he was obliged to join 
the Order of St. John of Malta, that he 
might not starve in his old age. ‘Thus 
may a man save his life and his honor,” 
is the writer’s plaintive comment, “only 
to live in indigence and distress ever 
after.” 

De Jarnac’s professional friend had 
given him some fencing lessons. What 
proved to be of more importance, was his 
discovery of the fact that the redoubtable 
Ch&taigneraie had, like other people, a 
weak point. An old wound received at 
the siege of Conis, in Piedmont, had left a 
slight stiffness in his right arm. The 
quick-witted Italian saw at once that this 
was a chance for his man, and he did not 
hesitate to take advantage of it. He coun- 
selled him accordingly to fight on foot, 
and to demand the heavy armor of the 
past century, long since discarded in favor 
of less cumbrous defences. 

Chataigneraie and his sponsor were sur- 
prised when they heard De Jarnac’s de- 
cision. Slender and weakly as he was 
they had expected him to select the light- 
est accoutrements. They assented, how- 
ever, to the coat of mail, to the long, two- 
edged sword, which was quite out of 
fashion in France and Italy, but still used 
by the Swiss who clung to the gigantic 
weapons that had served their ancestors 
so well at Granson and Murten and 
Nancy. Nor was any objection offered 
to the two daggers —the long one to be 
worn on the thigh, the little one in the 
boot. But they declared themselves 
strongly against the part of the equip- 
ment on which De Jarnac, counselled by 
the Italian, most strenuously insisted —a 
large shieid of polished steel and a pair of 
long iron gauntlets. 

The question was debated at great 
length before the marshals of France, who 
with the constable, Anne de Montmo- 
rency, at their head, acted as judges. The 
hours passed slowly away, the spectators 
grew impatient, and the long shadows 
were slanting across the turf before they 
had arrived atany conclusion. Chataigne- 
raie’s friends argued that, according to 
the terms of the cartel, the choice of 
weapons was limited to those generally 
used by knights and gentlemen. Certainly 
no gentleman then living had ever gone 
into battle with his arms encased in inflex- 
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ible gauntlets such as those De Jarnac 
was proposing to wear. De Jarnac’s 
sponsor, on the other hand, insisted that 
as they were reverting to an antique usage, 
consistency required that it should be re- 
vived in its entire detail. A judicial com- 
bat with modern weapons would clearly 
be an anachronism. Their forefathers 
had fought encased in iron; they were 
imitating their forefathers. 

De Boisy’s eloquence would probably 
have been wasted after all if the constable 
had not had a private stake in the game. 
The post of colonel-general of the infantry 
had lately become vacant, and the king 
had promised it to Montmorency for his 
nephew, Gaspard de Coligny, the best man 
probably that could be found for the place. 
The Guises, however, did not approve of 
this choice. They detested Colingy, and 
they and Diane between them persuaded 
Henry to change his mind and nominate 
another colonel-general. Chataigneraie 
was the favorite of the moment, why 
should not he have the appointment? 
He was totally unfit for such a post, but 
that was a secondary consideration. The 
main point was to keep out the ccnstable’s 
nephew. Montmorency had therefore 
good family reasons for wishing Chataig- 
neraie out of the way; and the crafty old 
soldier was not the man to let any chance 
slip. He saw what the Italian had seen 
— that Chatafgneraie’s strength and dex- 
terity would be very much neutralized by 
the proposed armor; and for once he 
abandoned his usual prudent policy of 
siding with the stronger party. The cas*- 
ing vote was his; and he gave it in favor 
of De Jarnac. The gloves and shield 
were pronounced lawful. 

By this time it was nearly seven o’clock. 
The sponsors had examined the comba- 
tants to be sure they were not unfairly 
protected by any charm or magic amulet. 
The proceeding annoyed Chataigneraie. 
“* Does any one imagine that I require a 
charm to aid me against such a foe?” he 
demanded. 

The heralds proclaimed silence. The 
people were enjoined on pain of death to 
make no sound while the trial lasted, not 
even to cough. The two figures in their 
grotesque panoply appeared at opposite 
sides, Chataigneraie terribly hampered by 
the inflexible iron on his right arm, and 
the heavy shield on his left. They met in 
the centre of the lists, and the Poitevin 
lunged fiercely at his foe. De Jarnac 
evaded the stroke, and flinging his lately 
acquired science to the winds, seized his 
long sword with both hands and struck 
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blindly one desperate blow for fame and 
life. Cha&taigneraie was not quick enough 
to parry the attack. The blade caught 
him on the knee and he staggered and 
looked half-dazed fora moment. Before 
he could recover himself De Jarnac struck 
again in the same place, almost severing 
the limb. Without a word Ch&ataigneraie 
dropped heavily to the ground. The com- 
bat was ended without a third blow. 

“Yield!” cried De Jarnac, scarcely be- 
lieving his good fortune. But Chataig- 
neraie did not reply. De Jarnac hurried 
to the side of the lists and fell on his knees 
before the king. 

“I give him to you, sire,” he said. 
“ Only admit that my honor is cleared.” 

The king was silent. 

The victor, anxious and perplexed, re- 
turned to his prostrate opponent and knelt 
down beside him. Chataigneraie struggled 
to his knee, and snatching up his sword, 
which lay within reach, aimed a furious 
blow at his enemy. 

“If you move,” said De Jarnac, “I will 
kill you.” 

“ Kill me then,” said the other, falling 
back. 

De Jarnac turned again to the king and 
appealed to him passionately to speak. 

“He is your man, sire,” he cried. “I 
give him to you freely. Say that I am an 
honorable man and take him, for the love 
of Heaven.” 

But the king would not answer. 

It was a serious predicament for De 
Jarnac. To kill the king’s champion in 
the king’s presence was too bold an action 
to recommend itself to him. What career 
would be open to him afterwards? On 
the other hand, if Chataigneraie lived to 
recover, his first thought would naturally 
be revenge. De Jarnac made one more 
attempt. 

“‘ Chataigneraie, old comrade,” he said, 
bending over the wounded man, who lay 
in a pool of blood, “ for the sake of our old 
companionship, commend yourself to God 
and let us be reconciled.” 

But Ch&taigneraie remained perfectly 
mute, as mute as Henry. 

The patience of the crowd was nearly 
exhausted. The victory had been gained ; 
how long would the king refuse to recog- 
nize the victor? De Jarnac’s patience 
was exhausted too. He stepped across 
the arena and looked up into the gallery 
where Diane sat enthroned. 

“Ah, madame,” he cried, “ you told me 
how it would be. It is as you said.” 

The people caught the meaning of the 
bitter, significant words and a thrill of 
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anger ran through the great crowd. No 
one ventured to speak ; the place was pro- 
foundly still; but the king, looking down 
on that sea of gloomy, menacing faces was 
startled out of his sullen silence. 

“ Do you give him to me?” he asked at 
last, in a dry, hoarse voice. 

“Yes, sire, yes,” replied De Jarnac. 
“ Only say that I am an honorable man; 
and when you next go to war, you will 
find me the most faithful soldier in your 
army.” 

“ You have done your duty,” said Henry 
reluctantly. ‘ Your honor is saved.” 

The-constable went down into the lists 
and announced briefly that Chataigneraie 
ought to be removed, he was fast bleeding 
to death. The dying man was carried 
away, and then, according to custom, the 
victor should have been led in a trium- 
phal procession round the lists. The 
crowd was expecting the ceremony, and 
the constable proposed it; but De Jarnac 
was wiser than his friends. He had no 
wish to add a sting to the royal mortifica- 
tion, or to seem to exult openly over the 
royal defeat. He declared that he would 
rather omit the closing triumph. “I de- 
sire no other glory, sire,” said he pru- 
dently, “than to serve my king.” 

Henry by this time had recovered his 
composure. De Jarnac was conducted to 
the platform on which he sat, and the 
king congratulated the man he had hoped 
to murder in a manner that must have 
been extremely gratifying to the soul of 
the courtier. “You have fought like 
Cesar, and spoken like Aristotle,” was 
the very remarkable compliment with 
which he received him. 

It was now growing late, but the crowd 
was not inclined to disperse quietly. 
They were excited and indignant, eager 
to testify their approval of the turn events 
had taken. Their attention was directed 
to Chataigneraie’s pavilion, where all was 
in readiness for the great banquet with 
which he had intended to celebrate his 
triumph. The mob poured into the tent, 
devouring the rich viands, overturned the 
furniture, trampled the splendid hangings 
under foot, and carried off the silver plate 
which had been so confidently borrowed 
for the occasion. The king, not sorry 
perhaps for an excuse for relieving his 
feelings, ordered his guard to put an end 
to the tumult, and they charged the mob, 
pike in hand. A few were killed, and 
many were badly wounded. But none the 
less, the people went home triumphantly 
through the warm twilight, by no means 
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Hear appears to have forgiven De 
Jardac his dangerous success. His own 
defeated champion he could not bring 
himself to forgive. The dying man looked 
in vain for some crumb of consolation, 
some word of compassion ; none was sent. 
His royal patron had flung away the poor 
tool that had failed to serve his purpose ; 
it was nothing to him what became of it. 
In a passion of despair Ch&taigneraie tore 
the bandage from his wound and bled to 
death. The Duke of Guise generously 
erected a handsome monument to his 
memory, with a long inscription “in the 
antique Roman mode,” narrating the vir- 
tues of his unfortunate friend, and adjur- 
ing the passer-by not to let “one trifling 
defeat ” blot out the memory of his many 
great achievements. 

There were no more judicial combats 
in France. They were forbidden a few 
years later by the Council of Trent, and 
public opinion supported the canon. But 
the incident left a permanent mark upon 
the language of the nation; and the mem- 
ory of it is preserved in the popular 
phrase, Le Coup de Farnac. 

H. C. MACDOWALL. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF BOOKS. 


Do you love your books? Books have 
bodies as well as souls. Do you care for 
the material tabernacle which enshrines 
the spirits that warm and brighten your 
own? “Slaves,of the lamp,” they are 
ready at a moment’s notice to come forth 
and transport you not only to foreign re- 
gions upon earth, but to mystic scenes in 
worlds unknown, They will build castles 
for you—in the air, and chdteaux— en 
Espagne; and will people them with fig- 
ures that sometimes seem startlingly near, 
a descent from the canvas of the imagina- 
tion on to the solid floor of tangibility. 
But the bodies of your books—how do 
you house them? Do you guard them 
from excessive cold and excessive heat? 
Do you save them from being poisoned by 
foul gases, and from consumption through 
exposure to damp, and from attacks of 
vermin? Do you provide them with med- 
icine and medical attendance in their dis- 
eases? Do you belong to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Books? 
We are not aware that there is such a 
society; but that is a mere matter of 
detail. We feel disposed, like the Fat 
Boy, to “make your flesh creep” by re- 
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counting some of the brutalities practised 
towards books. 

Books have perished by fire on notable 
occasions, as in the case recorded in Acts 
xix. 19, where the books destroved are 
valued at fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
These were either treatises on magic, 
books of sorcery, or Ephesia grammata, 
little scrolls containing magic sentences 
and carried about as charms. The mar- 
tyrdom of living flesh and sentient nerves 
runs through all the centuries alongside of 
the cremation of the books that enshrined 
the martyrs’ doctrines. Tyndale translates 
the Bible; the Bishop of London buys up 
an impression and consigns it to the 
flames. With the proceeds Tyndale prints 
many more than were burned. “ The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church ;” and the smoke of the burning 
Scriptures was the printer’s capital. Or- 
thodox and heterodox were pretty evenly 
balanced in their fiery judgments on the 
enemies’ books. Much rubbish has thus 
perished, but the coiling wreaths of smoke 
from the martyr-fire of a true book have 
always formed the letters Resurgam. Ig- 
norance, as well as flaming orthodoxy, has 
incinerated manya precious book. One 
shudders to read of valuable black-letter 
volumes, “Caxtons” and others, being 
found in the baskets of Sally or Betty, the 
melancholy relics of hundreds that may 
have preceded them up the chimney of 
some parlor fire or kitchen grate. And 
one trembles to think how many absolutely 
priceless manuscripts may be — probably 
are —at this moment tumbling about amid 
dust and vermin in old monasteries and 
cellars and caves, not knowing whether 
their destiny be destruction, or an enthu- 
siastic welcome in the British Museum or 
Bodleian, or some Continental harbor of 
refuge. 

Water has played quite as terrible a 
part as fire in the massacre of books. We 
are not thinking of the whole libraries that 
have been lost at sea— though it is true 
that cultured fishes have not lacked liter- 
ary pabulum — but of the slow torture of 
books by damp. It is a relief to know 
that books do not suffer from rheumatism 
and neuralgia, though we have nightmare 
suspicions on the point. But they suffer 
decay in a symbolic parallelism to human 
lapses into disease and towards the tomb. 
The fibre of the paper and binding suc- 
cumbs to the damp; brown blotches ap- 
pear; and finally the maltreated book loses 
all its vitality and crumbles into powder 
at the touch. College libraries have been 
known in which the books have never 
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been comforted with a fire, and where ivy 
or other tendrils have crawicd in through 
broken panes in the neglected windows 
and made tracks for the heavy dews, the 
condensed November fogs, the driving 
autumn rains; and the unhappy books 
have slowly rotted in their prison, in the 
company of fungi and slugs, like forgotten 
prisoners of some condemned faith in the 
oubliettes ot stony-hearted ecclesiastics. 

Collections of books subjected to mod- 
ern conditions are afflicted by the same 
causes of disease to which many of our own 
maladies are due. Their health perishes 
under the fumes of gas. The sulphurous 
element in the midnight gas which, not to 
our advantage, has supplanted the mid- 
night oil, destroys the elasticity and ro- 
bustness of their binding and eats away 
their strength. Under the influence of the 
gaseous acids and the drying effects of 
heat, you will see the constitution of your 
poor books showing the inroads of disease 
and the approach of death. And of course 
your top shelf goes first. It is not true 
that there is “nothing like leather.” In 
point of the conditions of firm, robust 
health, your leather-covered books are very 
like children; they want a pure atmo- 
sphere, not too hot, nor too cold, nor too 
dry, nor too damp; and if your books are 
ailing, look after your children in the 
same room. 

Dust and neglect have to bear the re- 
sponsibility of much suffering on the part 
of our books. The custom of gilding the 
top edges of books is a useful palliative, 
but, like all palliatives, it is not to be too 
much relied on. Nor are glass doors to 
bookcases so valuable as people suppose. 
The alterations of temperature create a 
constant in and out suction, and with the 
air goes the dust, and the dust partly con- 
sists of germs, always going up and down 
in the earth seeking what they may de- 
vour,. 

“ Bookworms” are now almost exclu- 
sively known in the secondary and deriva- 
tive meaning of the word as porers over 
dry books ; but there was a time when the 
real worms were as ubiquitous as our cock- 
roaches. They would start at the first or 
last page and tunnel circular holes through 
the volume, and were cursed by librarians 
as destia audax and pestes chartarum. 
There were several kinds of these little 
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plagues. One was a sort of death-watch, 
with dark-brown, hard skin; another had 
a white body with little brown spots on its 
head. Those that had legs were the larve 
of moths, and those without legs were 
grubs that turned to beetles. They were 
dignified, like other disagreeable things, 
with fine Latin names, which we spare our 
readers. All of them had strong jaws and 
very healthy appetites ; but we are happy 
to find that their digestive powers, vigor- 
ous as they were, quail before the materi- 
als of our modern books, China clay, 
plaster of Paris, and other unwholesome 
aliments have conquered the estes char- 
tarum. They sigh and shrivel up. Good- 
bye, little wretches ; we have worse than 
you to look after now ; germs of fever, and 
cholera, and hydrophobia, to keep us busy, 
and we are staggered to discover what 
pitched battles are being fought in our 
veins every day by our brave little white 
corpuscles. Peace to the memory, for it 
is now hardly more than a memory, of the 
bestia audax. 

The most audacious beast of our days 
is the cutter-out of plates. Where is the 
library that cannot show evidence of his 
ravages? Towards him we feel a ferocity 
that is merciless. We should like to ex- 
tract a tooth without anesthetics for every 
plate he has purloined., A giant of villany 
of this kind existed in the early part of 
last century. His awful robberies were 
bound up in about a hundred volumes, 
now in the British Museum. There is a 
feebler but still more irritating form of 
outrage upon books in public libraries, 
which consists in scrawling on the mar- 
gins the vapid and frivolous criticisms 
or opinions of the reader, who often un- 
consciously gives evidence that he is inca- 
pable of appreciating what he reads. We 
have a book before us now, the collected 
poems of the greatest poetess of our cen- 
tury, and there is hardly a page not disfig- 
ured by some trumpery cavil about the 
words, or the sense, or the rhythm. 
Through all her sweet thoughts, this Destis 
chartarum follows her, until we take up 
the poker and strike a blow at an imagi- 
nary skull too thick to break and too 
empty to be susceptible of concussion of 
the brain. We are growing hot, and will 
lay down the topic here, lest we need a 
cooling febrifuge. 








